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WHAT NEXT IN FRANCE? 

Sorex harassed France has at last gained a little breath- 
ing time, at the cost, however, of her capital; but her 
troubles are not by any means at an end. Indeed, the 
issues before her are of the very gravest nature, She has, 
umder peculiarly unfavourable circumstances, to choose a 
National Assembly in order that the question, Peace or War ? 
may be decided ; and, in choosing that assembly, she will 
herself have to decide the question. On the character of the 


men selected to meet at Bordeaux will depend in a great 
measure the future of France, both immediately and re- 
motely ; for upon them will devolve the duty of concluding 
peace, if peace is to be concluded, or of carrying on the war, 
if war is to be continued. But that is not the only point 
the French people have to decide at the elections on the 
8th instant: they have also to make up their minds as to 
what form of Government they shall adopt in the future. 
They live at present under what is nominally a Republic, 
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but is really a Dictatorship; and they must now either con- 
firm and properly constitute the Republic, or substitute 
something else for it. What course are they likely, or ought 
they, to pursue on both these momentous points ? 

Of course, it is no business of ours; we have no right to 
meddle—perhaps not even to advise—in the matter. To the 
French people belongs the right, as upon them devolves the 
duty, of deciding what course they shall pursue in shaping 
their conduct for the present—that is, in settling whether it 
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shall be peace or war; and of providing for the future—that 
is, in adopting whatever form of government they think best 
suited to their position and most likely to conduce to their 
welfare. And yet it is impossible not to feel profound 
interest in both questions. On the first—peace on such 
terms as can be obtained, or war d ovtrance, and at whatever 
sacrifices, the issue seems simple enough, though not on that 
account the less hard to decide. If there be no longer a 
hope of successful resistance, as fhere certainly seems none, 
excep! at the cost of unheard-of sacrifices and suffering, 
then prudence would counsel submission to the inevitable, 
however piinful that inevitable may be. Paris has suc- 
cumbed, after a noble resistance that must redound to the 
credit of her citizens in all time tocome. She has borne 
what no ene expected her to bear; she has done what few, if 
any, theught she would do. She has been conquered 
by famine, not by force. Her honour has been 
saved by resistance while that was possible; and the lives 
of her citizens and the noble monuments she contains have 
been preserved by submission when resistance was possible 
no longer. And is not the capital, in this as in other 
matters, a type and symbol of all France? Can the pro- 
vinces continue the war with any hope of success now that 
Paris has fallen? Have not they, too, done their part, and, 
all things considered, done it nobly? Are not they, too, 
beaten ? and ought not they also to yield to the inevitable ¢ 
Are there armies in France now capable of coping with the 
victorious cohorts of Germany? or are there any prospects 
of such armies being forthcoming in time to save the country 
from further—nay, from utter—devastation and ruin? To 
onlookers like ourselves here in England there seems no 
break in the cloud that lowers over France, and but small 
hope, if any, of good coming of further warfare. ‘To our 
mind, then, peace is the true and wise policy for France at 
this juncture: unless, indeed, the conditions imposed be 
altogether too grievous to be borne; and, in that case, we 
shall know how to honour the motives that prompt further 
resistance, though we shall deplore the necessity that 
dictates it. 

But, supposing peace concluded—and, indeed, whether it 
is or not—France must decide upon a form of government ; 
for after the meeting of a National Assembly the existing 
state of things will be impossible. That Assembly must take 
the control of affairs into its own hands, and must deter- 
mine the name under which, and select the men by whom, 
the business of the nation is to be carried on. And what 
name should that be? and what manner of men ought the 
Assembly to choose for working out the nation’s will? Here 
the alternatives—unfortunately, as we think—are many. 
There is the legitimate monarchy, with the Count de 
Chambord—or Henry Y., as he styles himself—as its em- 
bodiment. But that, we fancy, may be at once dismissed 
from consideration. France, we are persuaded, will have 
nothing to do with the elder branch of the Bourbons, whose 
characteristic now, as ever, is to learn nothing and forget 
nothing. The deliverances of the Count de Chambord since 
the war began make that plain enough. “ France—that is 
me,” appears to be as much his creed as it was that of his 
ancestor, Louis XIV. The Count de Chambord, we doubt 
not, loves France ; but it isnot France for herself, but France 
as belonging to him, that is the object of his affection; and 
the days for that kind of patriotism are past. Then there is 
a monarchy with a scion of the House of Orleans on the 
throne. And in that, we think, there might be hope of hap- 
piness, freedom, and prosperity for France. But, then, is 
there any one member of that family of sufficient promi- 
nence to command the suffrages and universal respect of 
Frenchmen? Amiable, cultivated, high-minded, and able as 
are the sons and grandsons of Louis Philippe, almost with- 
out exception, and sensible and becoming as has been their 
conduct in the protracted exile they have had to endure, 
they have been too long estranged from the affairs of 
France, their names and their persons are too little known 
to Frenchmen, for any one of them to be able to command 
the confidence necessary for the man who would assume the 
chief direction of affairs at this crisis. In short, their ad- 
herents are too few and too much discredited just at present 
to makeit at all likely that the election should fall upon any 
one among them, Next, there is a restoration of the empire, 
either in the person of Napoleon IIT. himself, or that of his 
son, with the Empress as Regent; and busy intriguers 
are at work to accomplish that restoration. But surely 
France is not yet sunk so low as to take back the Bonapartes, 
to submit again to the rule of the man (for Ae would rule 
in reality, whoever did so in name) who began by betraying 
her confidence, and subverting the institutions he had sworn 
to maintain ; who filched away her liberties; who emascu- 
lated her intellect; who undermined her moral rectitude, 
social and political; who wasted her resources in riotous 
living and in pampering unworthy favourites; .who for 
years fed her aspirations after freedom with words of pro- 
mise to the ear only to break them to the hope; who 
fostered and stimulated her paltry jealousy of the strength 
and importance of neighbouring peoples, as well as her 
mad love of military glory and foolish lust of dominion; 
who encouraged her to engage in a war, unjust in itself, 
and which he knew, or ought to have known, she was not 
prepared to wage; who corrupted the high officers of the 
army as well as the high officers of State, and demoralised 
the soldiery; who presumed to command her armics only 
to guide them to destruction; and who—crowning infamy 
of an infamous carecr—would now be so mean, so utterly 
abject, as to sneak back to power under cover of a woman's 
petticoat, and even with the help—or rumour and his own 

iends belie him sadly—of foreign bayonets, and those 
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bayonets in the hands of his country’s enemies! 
surely France will never consent to take back her discarded 
Emperor at the bidding of him of Germany. Legitimist, 
Orleanist, anything rather than such deep degradation as 
this! 

Finally, there is the Republic; and in that, as it seems to 
us, the only hope for France lies. To consolidate Repub- 
lican institutions may be a task of difficulty ; but so would 
be the settlement of any of the other systems of govern- 
ment mentioned. ‘There might be storms; but they would 
be health-giving and bracing, as all storms are. Turbulent 
men—and we doubt not that there are many such in France— 
might make themselves troublesome; but so would they 
under any régime. There might be ignorance and pre- 
judice to contend with; but the very contention would tend 
to eradicate both. The residents in French towns, we are 
told, are shallow and unstable theorists, and the Trench 
peasants are sunk in the crassest ignorance, Admit both 
statements to be true, and what then? Who,—what is 
to blame for these things? Monarchy has had the pre- 
dominance in France ; and monarchs have not made l'rench- 
men enlightened, moderate, or really civilised. The only 
truly bright spots in French history are those in which 
Republicanism, or the spirit of Republicanism, has heldsway. 
French Kings and at least one French Emperor have leant 
for support on the influence of the priests, and the 
priests (as priests always do) have kept the people in 
ignerance, in order that they might control them. The same 
thing would occur again. Monarch and priest would once 
more combine to debase, so that they might rule, the people. 
Whereas Republicanism, from its very nature and in order 
to its existence, must seck to educate and enlighten them, 
It is usual to say that, inasmuch as Republicanism is the 
highest form of government yet known to man, to work it 
successfully requires that man should have attained to the 
highest possible degree of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment; and that, as Frenchmen have not attained to that 
measure of development, they are unfit to live under a 
Republic. But to say this is only to pronounce the con- 
demnation, not of Republics, but of Monarchies. Monarchies 
have had the office of teacher, and the people are not taught. 
Monarchies, therefore, have failed; and it is time that 
Republicanism had a trial. And we hope that France will 
now give it a trial, and a fair one; and, furthermore, that 
she will be left at liberty to work out the great experiment in 
her own way. The Republic, at the worst, could only do as 
the Monarchies have done—fail; and then, perhaps, the 
Kings might claim a turn again. 


Oh, no! 


THE CONFERENCE. 

Ovnr Engraving shows the Conference on the Black Sea question 
in Session at the Foreign Office, Whitehall. Lord Granville presides, 
as the representative of England; and the other Powers whose 
Ministers are present are Germany, Austria, Russia, Turkey and 
Italy. ‘There is one vacant chair—that which ought to be occupied 
by the representative of France; and there is still doubt as to 
whether it will be filled, or who will fill it. M. Jules Favre was 
expected to do so; but he has had more urgent business in hand, and 
till affairs in France assume a more settled aspect it is possible that 
no delegate from that country will be appointed, though how 
the Treaty of 1856 is to be revised in the absence of one of the 
principal parties to its conclusion, it is difficult to see, The same 
difficulty is felt elsewhere, as well as in London, for it is reported 
in Constantinople that the Conference will not be closed until 
France is represented. In Vienna it is stated that the prolonged 
adjournments of the Conference are due to the opinion entertained 
that no valid modification of the treaty can be made without the 
actual presence of a representative of I’rance, and also because the 
solution of the Black Sea question has given rise to greater 
difficulties than were at first anticipated. The Conference was to 
have met on Tuesday, but owing to the indisposition of Lord 
Granville, who was suffering from a slight attack of gout, the 
sitting was postponed till yesterday (Friday). 


THE ALLEGED SUPPLIES OF ENGLISH ARMS TO THE FRENCH.—The 
military correspondent of the Times with Prince Frederick Charles writes 
from Le Mans on the 18th ult.:—‘*The morning greeting of Prussian 
officer to Prussian officer two days ago was, ‘We have occupied the 
intrenched camp at Conlie, and taken an immense number of English 
arms.’ SolIrode over to Conlie yesterday with the determination to get 
at the trnth. There were a few miserable old muzale-loading Enfields, 
which must have been taken from among those condemned by our Govern- 
ment as unfit for use, probably rejected at proof, or they would long ago 
have been converted into snider breechloaders. There were also a mass of 
American arms, some packed in boxes, others standing in rows or laid in 
heaps under the shelter of wooden huts, The rifles were Spencers, none of 
which are manvfactured at all in England. They bore the American mark, 
and [ brought one into head-quarters in order that there might be no doubt, 
The ammunition was also American, from South Coventry, Connecticut, 
As a proof, you may perhaps like to reprint the label which is inclosed., It 
was taken from a box marked os containing 1008 cartridges, and the box 
was one of an immense heap left behind by the French :—‘ 42 Metallic 
Cartridges for the Spencer and Joslyn Carbine, No, 56 Navy and Infantry 
Size, Manufactured by Crittenden and Tibbals Mf‘g Co., South Coventry, 
Conn., U.S.’” 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a mecting 
of this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi, London— 
Thomas Chapman, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, E«q., the 
secretary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, the silver 
medal of the institution and a copy of its vote inscribed on vellum were 
ordered to be presented to Mr. William Grant, coxswain of the Margate 
life-boat Quiver, together with £8 183, to himeelf and the crew of the 
boat, in testimony of their recent gallant services in saving from the rig- 
ging of the sunken brig Sarah, of Sunderland, the crew ofsix men, It was 
blowing a gale from the east ard, with a heavy sea on the sands, and the 
snow was falling fast, when the men were rescued the life-boat from 
what would otherwise have been an inevitable death. Rewards to the 
amount of £356 were also Lop to the crews of other life-boats for recent 
services, There great eerv’ Layee during the storms of the past few 
weeks, al er upwards of one hundred persons saved from sundry ship- 
wrecks. arious rewards were likewise granted to the crews 
of ehore-boats for s2' wrecks On our Coasts. Payments 
amounting to £1328 were ordered to bo made on several life-boat estab- 
lishments. Various liberal contributions to the institution were announced 
as having been received from Huntingdon, Bristol, Norwich, Bradford, 
Wolverhampton, Dawlish, Newport (Monmouthshire), Greenock, and other 
places, including one of £500 in aid of the general objects of the institn- 
tion, and £10 a year from E. P. 8., who gave the Barmouth life-boat to the 

some years since, The late Miss L. E. Meynell-Ingram, of 
Hoar Cross, had bequeathed to the institution £300, free of duty; and the 
late Miss Ann Buckle, of York, had left it £19. The Government of Italy, 
in acknowleJgment of the gallaut services rendered by the Ballycotton life- 
boat to an Italian vessel wrecked on the Irish coast some time since, had 
also sent the society a donation of £20, During the past month new life- 
boats hai been stationed by the institution et Pakefield, Suffolk ; at Troon, 
Ballantrae ; and Buckie, on the coast of Scotland. The thanks of the insti- 
tution. inscribed on vellum, were presented to Admiral Craigie and Captain 
I. W. D. M‘Donald, R.N., in ackcowledgment of their valuable co-opera- 
tion as hon. secretaries respectively of its Dawlish and Bembridge branches, 
Reports were read from the inspectors and assistant inspectors of life-boats 
to the so-iety on their recent visits to the ceaste, The proceedings then 
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Foreign Jutelligence, 
FRANCE. 


The news of the capitulation of Paris and the conclusion of an 
armistice has caused great surprise and dissatisfaction xt 
Bordeaux. On Sunday evening a large political mecting was }\, ld 
in the Great Theatre, and a unanimous protest against t),,. 
armistice was passed, and resolutions were adopted demanding {}). 
maintenance of power in the hands of Gambetta, war a ou/),,,,, 
and the assembly of a committee of Republicans at Bordeaux. 
There was afterwards a demonstration before the Prefecture jy, 
honour of Gambetta, who, however, did not appear, owing, it wa. 
announced, to indisposition. The crowd dispersed amid cries cf 
“Vive Gambetta!’’ ‘* Vive la République!’’ The Municip) 
Council, in its sitting of Tuesday, unanimously adopted a reso} ,.. 
tion protesting egainst any conditions of peace violating {ho 
national honour, and urging the Government to continue the way 
d outrance. From other districts of France the news as to the 
feeling of the people is inconclusive. 

A very sad impression is said to have been produced in Lyons hy 
the news of the capitulation of Paris. The municipality were {cy 
resistance, and had sent a deputation to Bordeaux. From Dijon 
we learn that when the commanders of the troops were informed of 
the capitulation they were much grieved. 

M. Gambetta, in a proclamation to the Prefects, pronounces for 
war d oufrance, and advises that the period of the ariistiv: 
should be employed in reinforcing the armies with men, ammuu- 
tion, and provisions, The Municipal Council of Bordeaux hay 
passed a resolution protesting against any conditions of peace 
which shall not entirely guard the national honour, and calling 
on the Delegation of the Government to remain at its post, and to 
continue to prepare with the greatest energy for war to the death, 
M. Gambetta complains that since the brief telegram from M, 
Favre informing os of the capitulation and armistice he hag 
received no communication from him or any other member of the 
Government at Paris, 

M. Crémieux, the Minister of Justice, has sent the following 
despatch to the Prefects:—‘*A decree is issued abrogating tho 
electoral incompatibilities resulting from article 82 up to article $9 
inclusively of the Law of 1849. The National Assembly will meet 
in the Grand Theatre, where preparations are already being made, 

M. Jules Simon, the French Minister of Public Instruction, has 
left Paris for Bordeaux, which city he represented in the Corps 
Législatif. He is to confer with the Delegation Government ther, 
the powers of which are annulled ; and no action it may take will 
by legal unless in conjunction with that of the Government in 

‘aris. 

According to a ‘* Lombard’ telegram M. Jules Favre and his 
colleagues have telegraphed to the Delegation of Government at 
Bordeaux, withdrawing and annulling the power which the latter 
have exercised for the last four months of acting separately from 
the Paris Goverement. They notify that any action taken by the 
Bordeaux Ministers in future will be legal only if it takes place 
in concert with the central Government in Paris. In order to 
understand the effect of this notification—supposing it to have 
been issued—it is necessary to remember that MM. Gambetta, 
Fourichon, Crémieux, and Glais-Bizoin were not delegated by a 
body to which they did not themselves belong. They were 
Ministers before they became a Delegate Government, and 
Ministers they remain. M. Gambetta became Minister of the 
Interior on the formation of the Government of National Defence, 
and assumed the Ministry of War on reaching Tours, thus doublin 
General Le Flo. M.Cremieux is Minister of Justice, and Admiral 
Fourichon of Marine. It would seem that after this withdrawal 
of their special powers the ex-delegates are just so many members 
of the Government absent from their posts, 

The American Confederate General Beauregard has arrived at 


Bordeaux. 
_ BELGIUM. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Representatives M. 
Louvier asked the Government whether it was not advisable to 
send home a larger number of the militia now that an armistice 
had been concluded at Paris, Baron d’Anethan replied ‘as 
follows :— 

After the events at Sedan, as the belligerents'removed from our frontier, 
we dismissed 35,000 men on furlough ; but an army was still required to 
watch the frontier on account of the prevalence of rinderpest, and because 
we had also six dépdts of interned French prisoneys to guard. When the 
military operations again brought the belligerents near our frontier—wiien 
Longwy was besieged, and the siege of Givet became imminent—we bad to 
reinforce our army of observation, and we called out about 13,000 men. 
This step was attributed to the existence of a plot among the French prisoners 
in Germany, Our information confirmed the fact of a plot being prepared ; 
but this was not the cause of our recalling the troops. As regards the send- 
ing home of militia now, if the armistice concluded at Paris is carried out, 
we shall immediately send back several classes; orders have already been 
given to that effect; but if the cares of neutrality should require fresi 
sacrifices, the Government will not hesitate to make a renewed call upon 
the patriotism of the Chamber, It is well known what is going on at 
Bordeaux, Lille, and other towns ; and the Government will not dismiss the 
militia unless the armistice is accepted and carried out. 


ITALY. 

It is stated in Florence that frequent communications aro being 
exchanged between the Cabinets of Vienna, London, Florence, 
and St. Petersburg in consequence of the late events in France. 
Up tothe present the result has been that Prussia has not shown 
any desire to accept the friendly suggestions of the Power, 
wishing to reserve to herself exclusively the right of laying down 
the conditions of peace. 

A Royal decree, published on Wednesday, abolishes the Licu- 
tenancy of Rome, A second decree appoints Signor Gadda, tlic 
Minister of Public Works, as Royal Commissioner at Rome. ‘T! ¢ 
Chamber of Deputies, by 232 votes against 29, approved on 
Wednesday the bill transferring the capital of the atom of 
Italy from Florence to Rome. The bill passed with the modific: - 
tions introduced by the Senate. The Chamber continues the di: - 
cussion of the guarantees to be afforded to the Pope. Some 
a put forward proposals establishing full liberty for the 

urch, 


SPAIN. 

A Ministerial circular to the Spanish diplomatic azents abroad 
has been published. It recounts the work performed by the 
Cortes and the devotion displayed by Marshals Serrano and Prim 
iy their administration for the improvement of the condition of 
the finances. The foreign policy of Spain is to live at peace with 
all nations. The circular deplores the prolongation of the Francc- 
German war, and states that England, Italy, France, and Belgium 
have recognised the new Government, which desires to re-establish 
relations with the Pope. 

The election of deputies in the provinces Alava, Guipuzcoa, and 
Biscay has been suspended for the present. 

The troops in the capital, to the number of 40,000, took tie oath 
of allegiance to the new King on ‘Tuesday. The ceremony occt- 
pied seven hours, and a blinding snowstorm is said to have pre- 
vailed all the time. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Telegraph says that the 
Government is in possession of important revelations respecting 
the assassination of General Prim. The principal agent in the 
affair is said to have been an ex-detective, in the employ of 
Gonzalez Bravo, who distributed large sums of money to the con- 
spirators, Prominent persons connected with another dynusty 


are also implicated. 
; = PORTUGAL. 
The Bishop of Vizen, the Minister of the Interior, and Senhor 
Cavalho, Minister of Justice, have resigned. The Marquis d’ Avila 
is reconstructing the Cabinet. The Duchess of Braganza is 


seriously ill, 
; . GERMANY. 
The Federal Council of the German Empire has been convoked, 
by a decree of the Emperor, for Feb, 20. The elections for the 


German Parliament will take place on March 3, and the Parlia- 
ment will meet on the 9th of the same month, 


FED. 4, 1871 
OO 
A notification has been issued by the postal authorities in 
Fjorlin stating that open letters will be dispatched to Paris at the 
ld rates, but that no closed letters will be sent. ; 

: ‘The German party of progress (F ortschrittspartei), which differs 
from “the National Liberal party something as Whigs from 
it ie us, says in its appeal to the electors :—‘* The purpose of the 
German "party of progress is now as before—liberty in United 
Germany, obtained as yet only partly by the constitution of the 
German Empire. — By the free exchange of opinions, by practical 
jitical co-operation with the deputics of South Germany, will 
tlie party of progress, maintaining unchanged its old approved 
wrinciples, gain the force for forming a party embracing all 
Fos wany. ‘Lhe duty is urgent to make clear and strong the con- 
scionpne ss that never shall be repeated what, during a dark time 
wae juflicted on the German people after the wars of liberation 


(1818-19). AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


uulitary strength of the empire, Count Beust said, in reply to the 
previous speaker :— 

Although I agree with the views expressed, that we have no cause for 
‘srevensiop, seeing that our relations with Germany have become most 
object of the Government must nevertheless be not only to 
also to strengthen, these relations, It is not sufficient that 
our new friend is aware that ve neither fear nor suspect him, but our great 
© re must be that one friend must not only not fear the other, but also 
respect him ; and we require this respect in order to arrive at‘a complete 
friendship with him. 


In the Austrian Delegation, on the same day, Count Beust 
further explained the policy of Austria, He said :— 


Our policy will he one of prudence and reserve, and, at the same time, of 
most decided endeavours to maintain, strengthen, and act in accordance 
with the good relations which have been entered into with a great neigh- 
pouring Power. But who can pretend to forechadow the exact limits which 
one’s hopes und wishes would prefer to lay down for the great and unex- 
pected recut stitution of things that has sprung out of recentevents ? Under 
Luese circumetances, it does not suffice for a State that has no other aim 


appreben 
friendly, the 
maintain, but 


tian celf-preser vation to be content with the consciousness of this one idea, 
which is not injurious to its neighbours, Safety is only certain when this 
policy is seen t be, not the emanstion of conscious weakness, but 


the expression ef one’s free will. If we have done nothing to oppose or 
imprde the reconstruction of Germany ; if we have met this recon- 
umetion of the German nation with nothing but a friendiy welcome ; 
have endeavoured to regulate our relations with another 


if we ‘ : 

peighbouring Stat without neglecting our own interests, but at the same 
time without being actuated by other than conciliatory motives; if, finally, 
towatda a third Pewer we bave shown onrselves friendly, and full of 


reapeet for its independence, and even did not recoil before the necessity of 
violating sentiments which in our own country we hold in estcem, then 
otbers must and will know that we sre all the more entitled to expect that 
jn our own home we shall be let alone, end that, if attacked, we will at all 
times be ready to defend ourselves. The dearly-bought fruit of recent 
ovenrrences is the establishment of an equal perception of these facts, the 
consequent necessity of making demands upon the re ources of the country 
in bout portions of the empire, and the creation of the only porsible 
patriotism, one that cements the different nationalities of Austria, 


RUSSIA. 

The proclamation of the German empire is reported (the 
Kusicrn Budget says) to have produced a very unpleasant im- 
pression at the Russian Court. The ‘old Russian ’’ party, led 
by the Czarewitch and M, Katkoff, editor of the Jloscow Gazette, 
is daily gaining ground; and the Emperor himeelf, who has 
hitherto been a stanch adherent of the traditional frieudship of 
his house with that of Prussia, is said to be highly incensed at 
the new title assumed by King William, It is especially remarked 
that the proclamation of the empire was not, as usual in such 
cases, first notified to St. Petersburg. The Austro-Prussian 
yapprockement also inspires great anxiety, and it is feared that 
diflicult es will arise as to the question of the Baltic provinces, 
which has lately been discussed with great warmth by the semi- 


oftidial Prussian press. 
ROUMANIA. 


In the elections of deputies for Bucharest to the Chambers 
the Red Party was victorious, carrying successfully all its 
candidates. 

The Morning Post publishes a remarkable letter which it says 
has been addressed by Prince Charles to a friend in Germany. 
‘he Prince deplores the fact that he has been of little use to the 
country over which he has been called to rule, and he has asked 
himself often whether the fault is his or that of his subjects. He 
comes to the conclusion that neither party is to blame, and that 
the failure he has to lament must be attributed to the mistakes of 
the Roumanian political leaders. These men, educated abroad 
and imbued with foreign notions, have contrived to set up Liberal 
institutions for which the population are not prepared, and to this 
fact the Prince ascribes the non-success of his efforts. Heis deter- 
mined, however, to make a last attempt, which will probably lose 
him allhis popularity. ‘‘ Whoever has the courage in certain situa- 
tions to proclaim the truth, and to call things by their right names, 
very frequently gets the worst in this world, and so it will proba- 
bly also happen with me, only with this difference gratefully 
acknowledged by me, that I am free to return to an independent 
life free from cares, and blessed with domestic happiness in my 
beloved native country, whose strong magnet never ceased to re- 
attract me during the sorrowful hours which I had to pass through. 
1 deplore only with all my heart that my good intentions have 
been so misconceived and rewarded with ingratitude. Since, how- 
ever, this is the fate I have in common with most mortals, I shall 

kuow how to console myself.’’ 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Rossa and the other released Irish political prisoners who sailed 
with him in the Cuba were received on their arrival at New York 
by large crowds of persons, who greeted them with vociferous 
cheers. They were escorted to their hotels by members of the 
Legion of St. Patrick. Arrived there, Rossa was presented with 
an address and 1000 dollars. He said he should reserve the money 
until the second contingent of released prisoners reached New 
York. Arrangements have been made for a demonstration on a 
large scale in the city in honour of the prisoners. 

In the House of Representatives, on Monday, a resolution 
oflered by General Butler was passed by 172 to 21, that the Con- 
grees of the United States, in the name and on behalf of the 
people thereof, do give O'Donovan Rossa and the Irish exiles and 
patriots a cordial welcome to the capital and the country. 

The capitulation of Paris has caused great rejoicings among the 
Germans in the United States. 

Righty lives have been lost by the explosion of the steamer 
Arthur on the Mississippi, on Saturday last, 


INDIA. 

The Loossae tribes have invaded Cachar, and the inroad is more 
serious than was at first supposed. There has been considerable 
loss of life, but chiefly among the raiders, who were stoutly met 
by the planters and coolies. 
Cachar can be invaded from the south; at each point there was 
« guard, but too weak to resist this inroad. 

Troops under the chief commandant on the Eastern frontier 
Were praimptly ordered up, and others are ready, if they should be 
needed, for Chittagong. 


HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY.—The official anditor’s report on 


the financial operations of this society for the year 1870 has just appeared, | 


and it seems to indicate that the past year has been most successful. The 
society began the year with 18,369 members, and fiuished it with 21,450. 
During the year no less tan 4307 new members were admitted. ‘The in- 
come for the year was £10,751 8s. 0d., against £34,764 7s. 3d. in 1869, The 
&mount received was appropriated as follows :—£31,184 3s, 4d, was paid for 
sickness, funerals, and o her benefits 3 £850 7s. 10d, was spent in postage, 
Teports, &c.; £1957 133. lid. was tho cost of management; and the 
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THE WAR. 
THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS, 


Tue negotiations for the surrender of Paris were concluded last 
Saturday evening, when a capitulation, as well az an armistice of 
three weeks on land and at sea, was signed by Count Bismarck | 
and M. Jules Favre. ‘The terms of the surrender are of an entirely | 
special character. In the first instance, the detached forts around 
Paris, forming the outer circle of defence, are handed over to the 
Germans, to be garrisoned by their troops; and to this provision 
effect was given on Sunday morning. The transfer of the forts 
places Paris entirely in the power of the German army. Not only 
does it give the latter a perfect series of impregnable positions, | 
but it diminishes the diameter of the circle of investment by from 
six to four miles; and this, apart from the superior strength of 
the forts, would make the maintenance of the investment much 
easier. Fort de Romaiuville is less than a mile and a half from 


mands those portions of the city which are inhabited by the most 
turbulent portion of the population, 

The following are the principal conditions of the capitulation 
and armistice: —The armistice is to begin in Paris at once, and in 
the departments in three days, and is to expire on Feb, 19, at 
noon. The line of demarcation which has been settled cuts 
through the departments of Calvados and Orne, leaving the 
departments of Sarthe, Indre-ct-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, Loiret, 
Yonne, and the country which lies north-east, besides the Pas de 
Calais and Nord, in German occupation. A decision as to the 
armistice relative to the Céte d'Or, Doubs, Jura, and Belfort, is 
reserved. Up to that time the military operations in that part of 
France, including the siege of Belfort, will be continued. Sea 
forces are to be iucluded in the armistice, the meridian of Dunkirk 
to form the line of demarcation during the interval between 
the conclusion of the armistice and the recommencement of 
hostilities. The prisoners and prizes made shall be re- 
stored, Elections for an assembly to decide upon war or 
peace shall be held, Bordeaux being fixed upon as_ the 
place of meeting. All the forts around Paris are to surrender at 
once. The enceinte is to be disarmed, The Line, Marines, and 
Mobile Guards are prisoners of war, except 12,000 for maintaining 
public order, ‘The prisoners of war shall remain during the 
armistice within the walls of the capital, after they have laid down 
their arms. The National Guards and gendarmes are to keep 
their arms for the preservation of order, and all corps of Francs- 
Tireurs are to be disbanded. The Germans shall, as much as lies 
in their power, facilitate the task of the French Commissariat for 
revictualling Paris. In order to leave Paris the permission of the 
French authorities must necessarily be accompanied by the German 
visa. ‘The city of Paris is to pay a contribution of 200,000, 000f, 
within a fortnight. | Public property is not to be removed during 
the armistice, All German prisoners of war shall immediately be 
exchanged against a proportionate number of French prisoners; 
also captains of vessels and others, as well as civilian prisoners on 
both sides, 

It has transpired that when M, Jules Favre approached Count 
Bismarck for the purpose of negotiating for the cessation of hostili- 
ties against Paris, the German statesman declined to consider the 
case of Paris as separate from that of France, and hence the 
capitulation became coupled with the armistice as its condition. 
M. Bismarck's repeated declarations did not permit him to treat 
the Government of National Defence as a power competent to 
make treaties; but for the purposes of an armistice it was suf- 
ficient to acknowledge it as the power disposing of the military 


There are three ways by which | 


remainder, or £6759 28 11d., was added to the reserve fund, which now 
amounts to upwards of £67.000, The cost of management was only £1 16s, | 
ber cent upon the gross inco ne, nnd it was entirely covered by the fines ; 
— leaving the whole of the o-divary contributions available for the satis- 

action of claims and for the aug xeutation of the reserve fund, ' 
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forces of France, and as instrumentally capable of bringing about 
the meeting of a ‘‘ National Assembly.’’ The latter appears to 
be the correct appellation of the representative body which is 
convoked. ‘The Versailles telegram describes it as ‘‘an Assembly 
to decide upon war or peace.”’ Further than this the armistice- 
convention does not provide ; but, of course, if the Assembly, after 
having discharged its primary functions, should assume, as it pro- 
bably will, constituent powers, and become the real governing 
body of France, that is a matter over which the Germans have no 
control. 

Mr. Odo Ruseell telegraphs that the letter-post has been re- 
established between Paris and Versailles. Havre and Dieppe 
will be the ports of communication for England. Persons are 
allowed to leave Paris; but General von Blumenthal and the 
military authorities have been requested by the French not to give 
passes to enter, The French authorities do not wish foreigners 
to enter Paris before the revictualling can be effected, and no ex- 
ceptions are made, M. Jules Favre has telegraphed to Havre :— 
‘“‘It is urgently necessary that Paris should be revictualled. 
Repair your railway immediately ; and, as soon as it is clear, send 
all a, provisions and fuel, by way of Rouen and Amiens, 
immediately.’’ 

RUMOURED CONDITIONS OF PEACE, 

The Berlin correspondent of the Zines telegraphs that the con- 
ditions of peace, as announced by Count Bismarck to M. Favre, 
include, besides the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, with Belfort 
and Metz, the payment of a pecuniary indemnity of ten milliards 
of francs, the cession of Pondicherry, in the East Indies, and the 
transfer of twenty first-class men-of-war. A milliard is a thousand 
millions; ten milliards of francs therefore represent £400,000,000 
at the popular exchange of 25f. for a pound. Pondicherry, on 
the Coromandel coast, is the capital of the French settlements in 
India, the total population of which is less than 230,000. The 
number of first-class men-of-war to be demunded is precisely that 
of the iron-clad vaisseaux and frigates cf the French navy, 
leaving nothing byt corvettes, coastguard ships, and floating 
batteries, That demands so extreme as these should be 
discussed at Berlin is intelligible; but from Versailles we 
hear that the main point insisted on is the cession of territory, 
and that, when that has been satisfactorily disposed of, Count 
Bismarck will not raise insurmountable difficulties on other points. 
Letters from Versailles, indeed, state that Count Bismarck drew 
for M. Jules Favre's information a rough sketch of the territorial 
cession required. It includes Thionville and Metz, but not Nancy 
or Luneville, and, after thus trending eastward, turns off a little 
again to the west, and includes Belfort. 
porated bodily. A good deal of Lorraine will be spared, but a bit 
of the Jura will be taken. 

BOURBAKI'S ARMY. 

It is officially announced that General Bourbaki's army has 
retreated into Switzerland. Three thousand men have already 
crossed the frontier at Ste. Croix, and it was thought probable 
that the total would amount to 80,000. Arrangements were being 
made by the Swiss authorities for the distribution of these men | 
through the different cantons, according to the ratio of the 
population. 

General Bourbaki, having been wounded (by his own hand, it is 
reported) had ceased to command the army, and had been replaced 
by General Clinchamp. : 

The German Emperor has thanked Von Werder for his glorious | 
victories against Bourbaki, and has awarded him the great cross 
of the Red Eagle. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS, 


It is reported that General Ducrot has poisoned himself; and a | 
Versailles telegram supplies the explanation by saying that the | 
General, if taken, would be shot, on the plea that he had broken 
his parole. 

On the Lower Loire the French have made a feeble attempt to 
gain ground, having on the 28th advanced towards Blois, On 
observing this movement the Prussian commandant burnt the 
bridge, and the next day the French retreated in a southerly | 
direction. 

Betore Belfort the carrying on of regular ae against 
the citadel has been found practically impossible, on account of 
the rocky and undulating surface over which they would have to 
run. ‘The former plan of attack contemplated has therefore been 


abandoned, and a separate set of scattered batteries been erected, 


Alsace will be incor- | 


armed with heavy guns, as far as possible converging on the main 
points of defence, and keeping up an almost continuous vertical 
and ricochet fire, so as to demolish the interior defences, and, by 
driving the garrison constantly into their casemates, impede any 
efforts at counter-intrenchments. These batteries were pushed as 
far forward as possible, and connected by artificial means with 
shelter in the rear, The labour thus expended is described as 
having been enormous, 

A letter from Dijon gives an account of the fighting round that 
town on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd ult. From this it appears that 
the French gained a very slight advantage on the 2lst; that 
during the night the Prussians surprised some positions, which 
were recaptured by the French the following morning; and that 
on the 23rd the enemy, who had changed the direction of his 
attack from north-east to north, was completely routed. The 
Germans on the first day were estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000 
men, With about twenty-five guns, They are supposed to have 
received reinforcements on the second day. Garibaldi’s army num- 
bered from 35,000 to 40,000 men, a large proportion being composed 
of Mobiles, with many guns, Only, however, about 15,000 or 
20,000 men were engaged, The loss of the French in killed and 
wounded during the three days’ fighting is estimated at 1500 men, 
that of the Prussians at 6000 men. The French seem to have dis- 
played the utmost intrepidity, even the Mobilisés charging with 
the bayonet like old soldiers, 


MR. BRIGHT AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
Mx. Grorce Dixon and Mr. R. H. Muntz, two of the members 
for Birmingham, addressed their constituents on Monday even- 


ing—the Mayor in the chair, ‘he following letter from Mr. Bright 
was read :— 


Rochdale, Jan, 18, 1871. 

My dear Mr. Wright,—I thank you for your kind letter, and for the 
notice of the meeting and the invitation to it. I regret very much that 1 
cannot yet have the pleasure of visiting Birmingham and of being present 
at your annual meeting. It is a great disappointment to me not to be able 
to meet my constituents as ueual before the opening of the Session ; but I 
am still so far from my ordinary state of health that I dare not attempt 
anything that would involve me in labour and excitement. I can only 
trust to the kindness of my friends in Birmingham for that forbearance 
upon which I often feel that 1 have already trespassed too far. I have 
worked hard in public and Parliamentary life for twenty-seven years, with 
one interval of rest rendered necessary by illness, and now am forced from a 
like cause to indulge in another period of cessation from labour. If my 
constituents feel that their interests suffer from my absence from Parlia- 
ment, and that I am unduly taxing their patience, I shall most readily 
resign the trust they have committed to me for twelve years past. If, in 
their kindness and forbearance, they still wish me to retain the honourable 
position of one of their representatives, I shall retain it in the hope of being 
able again to serve them with earnestness and fidelity when my health shali 
have been restored, I have good reason for believing that a few months 
more of rest will enable me to return to work without danger or incon- 
venience. I do not enter upon any public question. I hope it is not needful 
for me to assure the electors of Birmingham that I have in no sense aban- 
doned the principles upon which my public course has been based. I thank 
ad and the gentlemen of the committee of the Liberal Association for their 

ind sympathy, and am, very sincerely yours, JOUN BRIGHT, 

Jobn 8, Wright, Exq. 

It was moved by Mr. J. Wright and seconded by Mr. Lakin :— 
“ That this meeting desires to assure Mr. Bright of the continued 
confidence and affection of his constituents, and of their gratitude 
for his long-continued and eminent services to them and to the 
whole country. The meeting hears with joy of the probability of 
the speedy recovery of Mr. Bright from the illness which has un- 
happily suspended his labours for the public good; but, whilst 
anxious that his experience and wisdom should again be ney 
devoted to the service of the State, earnestly desires that he wi 
take such rest from work as may be necessary to secure the tho- 
rough re-ostablishment of his health, and ho; he may long be 
spared to witness the triumph of the great principles which he has 
with such rare ability striven to promote.’’ 

A resolution was afterwards passed declaring Messrs, Dixon and 
Muntz worthy of the continued confidence of their constituents, 
and thanking them for their services in Parliament. 

, ed 


Tur HOUSE OF COMMONS.—In addition to the Postmaster-General, the 
following newly-elected members of the House of Commons will be entitled 
to take their seats on Feb, 9 :—The Attorney-General, for Plymouth, on his 
re-election, after having been appointed Recorder of Bristol ; Mr. Davison, 
for Durham, on his appointment as Judge-Advocate-General ; Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, for the city of Dublin, in succession to Sir Arthur Guinness, un- 
seated; Mr. Lee Steere, for West Surrey, in the room of Mr. Briscoe, 
deceased ; Mr. Douglas Straight, for Shrewsbury, in the place of Mr. 
Clement, deceased ; Sir R. Baggallay, for Mid-Surrey, in the room of the 
Hon. W. Brodrick, who has succeeded to the Peerage as Viecount Midleton ; 
Col nel Learmouth, for Colchester, in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Gurdon-Rebow ; Mr. Cavendish Clifford, for Newport, Isle of Wight, in 
succession to Mr, C, Wykeham Martin, deceased; Mr. John Martin, for 
the county of Meath, in the room of Mr, Corbally, deceased ; and Viscount 
Newry, for Newry, in the place of Mr. Kirk, deceased. Seats in the House 
of Commoss are now vacant for Norwich, Westmorland, and West Nor- 
folk—the first through the decision of an election Judge, and the others 
through the former members having been called to the Peerage. 

THE GERMAN IMPERIAL POLICY.—The German Correspondent of last 
Saturday promises that the modern German Emperor will not attempt to 
tread in the footsteps of bis holy Roman predecessors, It says :—‘ Two of 
the guiding principles of their policy have become antiquated in the course of 
time, and the House of Hohenz llern will not tempt the fate which overthrew 
earlier dynas ies by endeavouring to uphold religious orthodoxy by temporal 
means, or by aiming at the establishment of aKuropean authority. Napoleon 
I., when at the heightof his power, proudly assumed the title of Emperor, in 
order to forge, as it were, the sanction of antiquity for the schemes of his 
lawless ambition, The name and the vague pretensions which it cloaked flat- 
tered the vanity of the French, They gladly followed the oy were les 
through danger, and at last to destruction. Even after the Emperor had 
been dethroned and exiled they cherished the dreams of the Empire, and 
bought a restoration of the title in the weaker person of the nephew, at the 
price of all their liberties. The fall of Napolion III, has, it may be hoped, 
dispelled for ever the dream of a universal monarchy. Such ideas as these 
sre averse to the whole character of the German people, Their interests 
and their inclinations alike demand a pacific policy ; and, conscious of the 


power they possess, they are in a position at once to refrain vexatious 
interference with the affairs of their neighbours, and to ré; any en- 
croachments on their own rights, The very means a | the Empire 
has been re-established are a guarantee for the r of its 
future policy. King William has not usurped which he 
bears, It has been conferred upon him by the unan vote of the 


Princes and the Free Cities of Germany, and he has accepted it in the spirit 
which prompted the offer. Whatever the futuro may 

sure of this, that the House of Hohenzollern wili be true 
mission of peacefully reconstructing Germany on a firm and durable basis, 
and that the Imperial title will gain a new lustre from being associated 
with their name,” 


THE NEW POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Tur Ricur Hon. WiLL1AM MoNsELL, the new Postmastor- 
General, was re-elected for the county of Limerick, last Saturday, 
without opposition, In returning thanks he referred to the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government during the past two years as an 
indication of the zealand the earnestness which would characterise 
the treatment of the lrish education question when it was dealt 
with by the Cabinet. The right hon. gentleman warned the 
people not to be led away by a description of pseudo-patriotism 
— found much favour in the eyes of a certain class of Irish 
politicians, 

Mr. Monsell is the eldest son of the late William Monsell, Esq., 
of Tervoe, in the cones of Limerick, by Olivia, daughter of Sir 
John Allen Johnson » second met. He was born on 
Sept. 21, 1812, and was educated at Winchester School, and at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Mr. Monsell has been twice married— 
first, in 1 to Lady Anna Maria Charlotte (who died in 1855), 
only daughter of the second Karl of Dunraven; and, secondly, 
1857, to Berthe, third daughter of the Comte de Montigny Boutain- 
villiers, He has two n—a son and a daughter—Gaston 


» we may be 
to its high 


Thomas William and Mary Olivia, The right hon. gentleman 
is a P.C., 1855, a D.L. and J.P. of Limerick (of which county he 
was High Sheriff in 1835), a J.P. for the county of Clare, Colonel 
of the Limerick Militia, author of various pamphlets on sub- 
jects connected with lreland and education, and a Fellow of 
several scientific societies. He was Clerk te the Ordnance 
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from December, 1852, till the abolition of the office in 1857, 
President of the Board of Health from February till September, 
1857, and Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 1866. He was 
appointed Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies on the for- 
mation of Mr, Gladstone’s Government, in December, 1868, and is 
well known as the early advocate of ‘‘ reproductive employment”’ 
during the Irish famine of 1846-7. He promoted the ‘ Catholic 
Oath Bill,’ and introduced and carried the ‘‘ Catholic Marriage 
Act.’’ Mr. Monsell has been consistently opposed to all religious 
restrictions, and in favour of an equitable adjustment of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland; and of course 
vigorously supported Mr. Gladstone's Irish Church Bill in 1869 
and his land bill of 1870. He was first elected for the county of 
Limerick in 1847, and has been several times returned by the same 
constituency since, 


MR. G. O. TREVELYAN ON ARMY REFORM. 

In a second letter on this subject, Mr. G. O. Trevelyan says:— 

‘‘There is just at present some danger lest we should be in too 
great a hurry to surrender our personal liberties. We read a 
good deal about schemes of compulsory service in the Line or the 
Militia, with an exemption for those who are wealthy enough to 
be enabled to make themselves efficient volunteers. The practical 
operation of this device would be to throw discredit upon the 
militia as a refuge for the destitute and to fill the volunteer force 
with unwilling recruits, who had joined in order to escape the 
burden which would fall exclusively upon their poorer countrymen. 
Before a measure so totally opposed to English notions of equality 
becomes law there would be much fewer able-bodied men in the 
country, and those who remained would be soldiers too practised 
to need any more drilling. 

“The ballot without exemption, except for certain call- 
ings of a peculiar nature, deserves far more serious con- 
sideration. Before, however, we take so very grave a 
step it must be seen what foundation there is for the 
conviction which is entertained by some of our best officers, 
whether of the regular Army or of the Militia, that (under such 
terms of service as I have described in my last letter) good pay, 
a handsome retaining fee, and, if necessary, a bounty, would not 
fail to draw into our ranks plenty of fine young fellows. The 
attractions of Indian service, as is established in the reports of 
our two great Recruiting Commissions, will continue to fill the 
ranks of the foreign army. And when a lad is certain that, in- 
stead of being sent for an indefinite period to a distant and un- 
healthy station, he will serve his time in his county town among 
his village companions, and after the lapse of a few months will 
return to his business and his sweetheart, we shall have no insur- 
mountable difficulty in getting recruits for our home force. If 
we experience such difliculty, we might have recourse to the very 
original and ingenious scheme propounded by Lord Derby, of 
making the locality responsible for a certain number of recruits 
under penalty of a payment in money. 

‘““We have hitherto tried the system of voluntary enlistment 
under circumstances the most unfavourable possible. It is only 
during the last few years that we have begun to make the position 
of the common soldier tolerable. When we have discharged the 
irreclaimably bad characters who now render our service uncom- 
fortable and discreditable in the eyes of decent men—when we 
hold out to our recruits a reasonable prospect of promotion in their 
own career, and offer to their ambition the tens of thousands of 
humbler civil appointments which at present are used as an in- 
direct means of influencing our constituencies—we shall then have 
Page a, fair chance in a new field to our old English way of taking 

or military servicé those only who are inclined to it by circum- 
stances and temperament, and of leaving to the quiet pursuit of 
their occupations those who prefer paying to fighting. We shall 
be the most happily situated of all European populations; for, 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. MONSELL, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. | 


while our citizens will not against their will be made into soldiers, 
our soldiers will not cease to be citizens. 

‘With regard to Lord Russell’s remarks on army administra- 
tion, it isa question whether the status and title of Commander- 
in-Chief should be attached to the officer charged, under the War 
Minister, with the promotion and discipline of our Army. What 
the State wants is the best administrator of the day, whatever 
may be his army rank. As long as we have a Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief taking precedence of every officer in the 
Army we must select either a person of exalted rank, or, if such 


exists, a great captain of classical reputation in the field. Now, a 
classical reputation, so far from pointing out its possessor asa 
vigorous administrator, generally implies that he is past his work. 
The great Lot of the Army ought to be the commands at home 
and abroad ; while the officer who does the work of the bureau in 
London should be called Adjutant-General, or Chief of the Staff, 
or Military Secretary, or some such modest title. The nation 


cannot always hope, as now, to have at hand an officer equal to 
the duties of the Command-in-Chief, and of standing and con- 
sideration such that he could be nominated to the post without 
exciting the universal jealousy of his profession. 

‘« The best administrative system is that under which the War 
Minister will be served and advised in purely military matters by 
an officer such as I have described above; in estimates and 
accounts, by a financial secretary; in the business of supply, by 
a controller; and in the provision and distribution of warlike 
stores, by the Surveyor of Ordnance. The idea of a board is 
earnestly to be deprecated, and can hardly be introduced by a 


Government under whose auspices the members of the Board of 
Admiralty have virtually been converted into Under-Secretarieg 
responsible to the First Lord for the work of their own depart. 
ments. It would be a national calamity if the names of Lawrence 
and Mansfield were to be used to screen others less trusted by the 
country. Such reputations are too precious to be spent in tiding 
over the present crisis any interests or institutions whatsoever, 
“Lord Russeli thinks that purchase should go; all men 


| of sense think so now; all men who united foresight to 


military knowledge thought so in the year 1857. In ¢ 

year ve A gentlemen, Mr. Bird and Mr. Denham Robinson, = 
appointed by the War Office to a upon the following ques. 
tion: ‘ What would be the probable cost of compensating officers 
now in the service who have purchased commissions, and who may 
wish to retire from the service?’ They reported that the pro- 
bable cost would be £2,355,000, basing their calculation on the 
return of the amount which, on May 1, 1856, each officer had 


| actually paid for his commission according to the regulation, 


That amount in 1856 was £4,740,000. In 1870 it was computed 
by a member of the leading firm of army agents at £7,668,000. A 
simple rule of three sum will therefore enable us to ascertain that, 
according to War Office computation, the compensation for the 
regulation price of commissions would now amount to pretty 
near £3,810,000. The extra regulation prices paid at present 
stand at about five elevenths of the regulation prices: 
so that, according to the method of calculation adop' 

by the War Office, the total expense of abolishing pur. 
chase would as near as possible five millions and 
a half. Fourteen years ago the cost would have been decidedly 
under three millions and a half; and if there had been a man in 
power with the opinions of Lord Clyde, Sir De Lacy Evans, or 
Sir William Mansfield, it would have been abolished then and 
there. But Horse Guard influences declared for the maintenance 
of a system which wise soldiers even then knew to be ultimately 
untenable, and have ever since been complacently watching its 
extension, whether in a legal or an illegal direction. The extra 


| two millions which it will now take to extinguish purchase form 


part of the price which we pay for the honour of having the 
Horse Guards. . . . 

‘Lord Russell speaks in becoming terms of Mr. Cardwell. It 
must be allowed that the reform and reorganisation of our Army 
is a business which cannot be undertaken except under the 
favouring condition of the strongest national excitement. Until 
the last few months, the present Secretary of State for War would 
not have had behind him the popular force which will now enable 
him to bear down oe, so long as his hand is armed with 
justice, energy, and decision. There is much to be said for not 
attempting to reform such a system as ours in parts. Now, for 


' the first time, Mr. Cardwell has the opportunity of attacking it 


as a whole.”’ 

The Daily News understands that Mr. Trevelyan intends, as 
early as possible in the Session, to bring forward two resolutions 
in the House of Commons—one declaring that the system of pur- 
chasing commissions in the Army should be ebolished, and the 
other that the existing arrangements at the Horse Guards are un- 
satisfactory and stand in need of reform. These resolutions will 
be seconded by Mr. W. E. Price, the member for Tewkes ’ 
whose experience as an officer in a Line regiment, and afterwards 
as commander of companies in the Militia and volunteers, has 
made him familiar with the various branches of the service. It 
will probably be deemed respectful and expedient, the News says, 
to wait until the Government scheme is produced before pro- 
posing any other plan; but ‘‘the supporters of Army reform in 
the House of Commons will strenuously protest in Parliament, 
and, if necessary, by an organised movement throughout the 
coun . oo the nation being called upon to incur any addi- 

ens until the command of the Army is taken out of the 
hands in which it at present lies.”’ 
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HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. 
Tuts is rather a chilly title when written, as now, in 


the dead of winter; and we are not about to propose any 
kind of donkey-riding, or gipsying on the heath, or a 
public meeting there, or even a dinner at Jack Straw’s 
Castle or The Spaniards. Our object is simply to con- 
gratulate Londoners—especially those in the north and 
the City proper (though the Metropolitan Railway makes 
access easy and cheap from almost anywhere)—upon the 
fact that the heath is at last secured to them by an arrange- 
ment between the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
lord of the manor. One wishes this had been effected long 
ago, for the heath has already suffered much ; but there is 
still plenty to preserve and to watch over, and the work 
done is a good work. But we devoutly trust that those who 
have carried it up to the present point will not yet cease 
their vigilance. It is well that the heath should be pre- 
served from the encroachments of the bricklayer; but 
we must now see that it does not get its hair cut 
and combed for it—to vary the phraseology rather 
abruptly. Wash it, and keep it washed, by all means; 
that is to say, guard it from all nuisance-mongers 
and sordid squatters; but do not stick it into stays and 
“tittivate it up.” In other words, let the heath continue a 
heath. Let us not have forced upon us any—the remotest— 
sense of trimness or inclosure. No garden-chairs, with 
beadles to take pence for them; no pond-fowl, artificially 
introduced. In a word, no parkiness. 

Our first thanks in this matter are due to the immediate 
agitators. But some are also claimed by persons whose names 
may not at once strike the reader. Shakspeare is one, 
Wordsworth another, and Ruskin a third. If it had not 
been for Rosalind, and Celia, and Jacques ; if it had not been 
for Lucy” and “ Nutting;”" if it had not been for Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings ; if it had not been for the Wordsworth 
and Ruskin school, including the Howitt. and their kith and 
kin; if it had not been for Dr. Southwood Smith, anda great 
many more, we should not now feel secure in the possession of 
Wimbledon-common, Clapham-common, Hampstead-heath, 
and Epping Forest. Nor should we have had the minor 
parks—Vietoria, Kennington, Finsbury, and Southwark. 
Nor should we have had such pleasant spectacles as that to 
be seen in Bishopsgate-street, where the ground of a disused 
graveyard has been turned into an open summer garden, 
where the grass is bright and the flowers are gay, with a 
pool in which wildfowl disport themselves to the trickling of 
a fountain. 

There is nothing far-fetched in connecting these things 
with that modern revival of the sentiment for nature for 
which we are indebted to Wordsworth and his compcers. 
From the time at which he uttered his mighty protests against 
the sordid business-worship of the times, exclaiming, “ Great 
God! I’d rather be a pagan suckled in a creed outworn”’ 
than be dead to natural beauty; and declaring that “ One 
impulse from a vernal wood will teach us more of man, of 
moral evil, and of good, than’’—we are almost afraid to 
conclude the verse, it is so strongly worded; from that 
time down to the present, when Mr. Ruskin avows 
his desire to pull up half or more than half 
the railways (most wild and illogical desire!) be- 
cause they uglify the face of the earth and do other 
mischief, the tendency to turn to nature for refreshment 
has been steadily gaining power and diffusion. First of all, 
a few lonely disciples of the Rydal Mount school feel the 
fresh impulse. The few increase by degrees to thousands. 
Then the Corn-Law Rhymer takes up the parable. A bright 
green thread meanders through our journalism. Creswick, 
Dickens, Jerrold, Birket Foster, and others, each in his own 
way, help to add fibre to fibre, till at last all literature, art, 
and public sentiment have an odour of Arden in them. 
Then the Southwood Smiths and other sanitarians take up 
the wondrous tale, and daily, to the listening Earth, show 
how much grass and trees are worth. Nor is this all. 
Something besides the sentiment of nature has had a large 
share in the movement for keeping the town refreshed with 
glimpses of out-of-town. We mean, the sentiment of respect 
for the poor, care for their pleasures, and desire for 
their culture. For this, too, we are mainly indebted to 
Wordsworth. At least, it isto him we owe that share of the 
sentiment which has commanded the adhesion of the most 
serious and tender minds. To Byron, too, we must not 


forget we owe much in this particular. His feeling for nature 
was not as fresh and simple as Wordsworth’s; but he con- 
stantly pleaded not only for the personal independence of 


| the poor, but for the inviolability of their pleasures. 


That 
poets and others only wrote what ran parallel with deep- 
flowing currents of popular feeling at the time is certain; but 
that does not lessen their merit—say, rather, it ‘s their merit. 
Let us remember them with “ thanks and Amen!” And well 
may we find a little modest refreshment in turning aside 
from the cruelties of the world’s louder life just now to 
these pleasant by-paths ! No apology should be required for 
doing that; and, if any at all is needed, it must be because 
we have not specifically referred to the munificent things 
which have been done in the provinces by great public 
benefactors in the way of freshening up the crowded towns 
by open parks. All honour to them, every one; and may 
their memory be green as long as the trees they have caused 
té be planted for the solace of the eye and the heart ! 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Tie CourrT will, it is understood, leave Osborne on Tuesday, Feb. 7,and 
return to Windsor Castle. Her Majesty will, it is expected, proceed from 
Windsor to open Parliament, and, according to the most recent arrange- 
ments, it is probable that the Queen, after the ceremony, will pay a visit 
to Claremont House for a few days previous to returning to Windsor, 


THE QUEEN has been pleased to anpoint James Sant, Esq., R.A., to be 
Principal Painter in Ordinary to her Mejesty, in the room of Sir George 
Hayter, deceased. 


PRINCE ARTHUR, on Tuesday, returned to his military duties asa 
Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade, after rather more than & morth’s absence, 


PRINCE ACHILLE MURAT was at Brussels on the 15th, and had several 
consultations with M. Granier de Cassagnac, after which he set out for 
Wilhelmshihe, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, as Premier, has issned cards for a fall-dress Parlia- 
mentary dinner to the Speaker and his coadjators of the Government on 
lob, 8, the eve of the meeting of Parliament, 


MR. CHILDERS has gone for a short cruise in the Black Eag'e, for the 
restoration of his health, which is rapidly improving. Mr. Childers’s trip 
will not extend beyond a short distance, within reach of telegraph and post, 


THE Bisnor Dr LONDON has admitted Miss C. Hart to the office of 
a deaconess, and has uppointed her visitor in the district parish of St, 
Gabriel, Pimlico, 


Lorp Cuier Justicz COCKBURN has been suffering from an attack of 
bronchitis, but is now somewhat better. 


CANON MELVILL is suffering from ill-heal'h, and will not be able to take 
the duties of Canon in Residence during the present month, 


THE IRISH PRIMATE (Beresford), the Archbishop of Dublin (Trench), 
and the Bishops of Derry (Alexander) and Down (Knox), have determined 
to commute their ecclesiastical incomes, as an example to thelr clergy and 
an evidence of confidence in the new Church Body and its financial 
operations. The rest of the Protestant Bishops will probably do likewise, 


THE LORDS JUSTICES IN CHANCERY, on Monday, annulled the adja- 
dication of bankruptcy against Sir Colman O’Loghlen, M.P., on the ground 
that, asa resident in Ireland, he was not subject to the operation of the 
English law of bankruptcy. 


THE NEXT EXAMINATION of candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, will commence on Monday, June 5. 


TUE LEGISLATURE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA has accepted the propozal 
of a confederation with the Dominion. 
A LARGE COTTON-FACTORY, at Bury, Lancashire, was burned down on 
Wednesday, five persons perishing in the flames. The property destroyed ix 
alued at £60,000, 


Tue MASTER COTTON-SPINNERS of Bradford have acceded to an 
application for an advance of 5 per cent in wages, to take effect from 
March 2. 

Tuk SENIOR WRANGLER at Cambridge this year, Mr. John Hopkinson, 
is a Nonconformist, his father beiig a Deacon of an Independent church 
in Manchester. 

OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS IN BELGIUM more than 700 who were 
without any instruction have been taught to read, write, and cipher since 
their internment. 


THE REY. THOMAS BiINNe#Y preached his farewell rermon, on Sunday 
night, at the King's Weigh-Houre Chapel, on retiring from his ministry 
there of rome forty years, The chapel was crowded to overflowing, and a 
large number of persons were unavle to obtain admission. Mr. Binney 
preached to young men from the text ** Be not deceived, God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall be also reap,” . 


MR. GLADSTONE, in a letter acknowledging the receipt of a memorial 
from the Bristol Chamber of Commerce in favour of a settlement of the 
Alabama claims, writes:—‘*I beg to assure you that for years past the 
Government has attended to every allowable proceeding with a view to a 
settlement of these claims, We continue to be in the same dispovition, for 
we cordially agree in the opinion that the long unscitled state of the con- 
troversy is not for the advantage or honour of either country.” 


SAMUEL VIN#, the steward of H.M.S, Boscawen, who was last week 
tried by court-martial for alleged frauds upon the Admiralty, was last 
Saturday acquitted of the charge. Ovher trials on similar charges are in 
progress, 


TUE SMALLPOX AND FEVER Hosrirafs AT STOCKWELL were, on 
Monday, inspected by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Ia thé former the 
nurses and attendants undergo vaccination before entering upon their 
duties, 


TERESITA CAN ZIO, the only daughter of Garibaldi, is dead, She was the 
daughter of his first wife, the Spanish Creole, Anita, and twin sister of 
Ricciotti, his youngest son. She is said to have been the favourite child of 
the General, and an amiable and kind-hearted woman, 


THE TOTAL RECEIPTS INTO THE EXCHEQUER from April 1 to Jan, 28 
were £52,241,257, as compared with £57,784,633, in the corresponding period 
of ‘ast year. The expenditure has been £57,624,180, The balance in the 
Bank of England on Saturday last was £873,167, 


A DEPUTATION OF IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS waited upon 
Mr. Gladstene and Mr, Fortescue, on Tuesday, and pointed out some defects 
in their social status which they considered demanded a remedy, Mr. 
—— promised that the Government would give their best attention to 
the matter, 


MR. RALPH HARRISON, the manager of the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
was attacked, last Saturday right, when near his own residence, by two 
men, one of whom gave him the usual “ garrotters’ hug,” and robbed him 
of £2 193, inmoney, a gold watch, and valuable papers. Mr. Harrison is at 
present confined to his bed from the effects of the injuries he received. 


TUE METROPOLITAN VOLUNTEER COMMANDING OFFICERS, at a 
meeting on Tuesday, resolved that the volunteer review be held on Easter 
Monday, as ueual. The review will take place at Brighton, provided ratis- 
factory arrangements be made with the local and railway authorities, 


A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE MANSION-HOUSE FRENCH 
RELIEF FusD was held on Tuesday. Mr. George Moore and Licutenant- 
Colonel Stuart- Wortley were appointed to go to Paris and superintend the 
distribution of the stores sent out by this organisation, Another shipment 
of food to the value of £5000 was ordered to be made, 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MANCHESTER CHAMBEROF COMMERCE, at the 
annual meeting, on Monday, alluded to the improvement in the trade of 
the district, and stated that the working clarses were never better employed 
nor had higher wages than they now received, 


A FRENCUMAN was lately seen unmercifully thrashing a donkey which 
manifested a aisinclination to put its weight into the collar and help to 
dreg a heavy load up-bill. A companion whom the man had interposed in 
favour of the ass, to the great wrath of the other. ‘ Why shouldn't I fc g 
the brute?” he cried, “ he’s a regular Bismarck !" 


THE LABOUR REPRESENTATION LEAGUE has nnanimonsiy passed a 
resolution condemning the offensive references which have been made to 
the marriage of Princess Louise, and protesting against “paltry and 
vexatious attempts to excite unworthy prejudices in a matter which, in its 
a, = exceptional character, commends itself to the hearty approval 
of the nation.” 


COLONEL ELPHINSTONE, the Times’ correspondent at the head-quarters 
of General Chanzy, has been released by the Germans, after being impri- 
sonrd aw secret a8 a spy in the common gaol of Le Mans, expecting every 
hour to be led out to execution. It is fortunate for him that the Prussians 
arrived in time and demanded the list of prisoners, He was allowed 
neither fire nor bedding, though the weather was bitterly cold. For two 
or three days after his release he suffered severely from the effects of his 
imprisonnient, but is now restored to health, and awaits the decision of the 
Prussian authorities, to whom he has reported himself, He is quite free 
to go where be will within the lines, 
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THE LOUNGER. 

Her Masesty will open Parliament on Thursday, the 9t}), 
Impatient editors have complained that, whereas Parliament oue|)t 
to have met earlier than usual this year, it will meet meh Jatoy 
It will not meet much later than usual. Last year it assembloq on 
the 8th. It generally meets in the first or the second week jy, 
February. Nor does there seem to be any real reason why jt 
should assemble this*year earlier than usual. Aforesaid impatient 
editors have urged that in the present critical state of forcipy, 
affairs Parliament ought to have been summoned early that jt 
might in case of urgency advise the Crown, No Minister, past, 
present, or expectant, would assent to such a doctrine. In, 
multitude of councillors there is wisdom, says the proverb; }y4 
surely the multitude may be too large, Six hundred and tifty. 
eight councillors, each with a different head on his shoulders, ».)\\1 
many of the heads notoriously not remarkably wise, would, in 
serious, weighty emergency, requiring instant decision, make jy 
their confused councils promptitude difficult. The constitution. | 
theory is the best. By the Constitution the Sovercign alone 
represents the nation abroad, The Sovereign alone has a ris) 
to declaro war and conclude peace, and make treaties with foreiey, 
Powers, By the Sovereign now, of course, is meant her Majesty's 
Ministers, responsible for their acts to Parliament, which, thouy); 
it has no right to advise the Crown on such subjects, can criticjs. 
and condemn the Ministers’ decisions; nay, in case of declaration 
of war, Parliament can stop hostilities by refusing the mon y 
necessary to carry them on, In short, the Executive is still separate 
and distinct from the Legislature. The legislative body, though, 
can in many ways control the Executive. This power it certainly 
ought to have; but it should exercise such power with moderation, 
and not attempt to usurp the powers of the Executive, which it js, 
from its nature, incapable of exercising. “‘ What, then,’’ some 
Radical member may ask, ‘‘are we to allow the Government. to 
declare war without our consent?’’ To which question this 
answer may be given: As Parliament has the power in reality, 
though not in theory, to dismiss a Government, and also the power 
of withholding the sinews of war, itis very unlikely that Ministers 
will involve the nation in war unless they know that Parliament 
will sanction it. But our impatient editors allege another reason 
why Parliament ought to be summoned earlicr. ‘The Army 
urgently needs reform, they say; and, in truth, soit does. But 
do these impatient editors imagine that even now Mr. Cardwell 
has any such reform as they desire ready to be proposed to Parlia- 
ment? If they do, they are very sanguine people, 


The newspapers tell us that the First Lord of the Admiralty is 
going abroad; and I believe thisis true. He is going on a cruise 
in the Mediterranean in the Admiralty yacht Black Kagle; and, 
if the usual course be taken in the House, he will probably not te 
back in time to move the Navy Estimates. Generally, the House 
gets into Committee upon the Navy Estimates before Marc) |, 
If Mr. Childers should be absent, Mr, Baxter, the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, will have to move and defend the votes, and to do 
battle with alt who may—as many will—attack the Admiralty 
administration. This will, in some cases, be an unpleasant task, 
In the case of the loss of the Captain the task will be anything 
but pleasant. No very fierce battle, though, upon that subject is 
expected. You see, it cannot be made a party question ; for, as I 
showed some weeks ago, buth parties are responsible for the 
building of that ill-fated ship. But, anyhow, on this or any other 
subject Mr. Baxter, we may be sure, will be up to his work. 


At every gathering of electors to hear their representatives give 
accounts of their stewardship the question is asked, ‘* Will you 
vote for giving a dower to Princess Louise f’’ This is passing 
strange, but not unaccountable. Parvwn parva deceit—Small 
matters suit small minds, This is often illustrated in the House 
of Commons. Large sums are voted with much less discussion 
than small sums are. A yote of a million will pass almost s1/ 
silentio, whilst @ vote of a few thousands will call up, one 
after another, a score of fervid economists. The million 
is something too big for small men to understand; but the 
smallest mind can comprehend such matters as the furnish- 
ing of offices or the supply of gas to the Houses of 
Parliament, on which small businers we had a somewhat angry 
debate last year; and I have noticed that members of Parliament 
argue very much as these artisans do. ‘Why should we give 
dowers to Princesses whilst so many people are unable to get 
bread ?"’ is a mode of reasoning which is not unfrequently adopted 


‘in the House of Commons; but whilst it calls forth applause at 


these gatherings of electors, it is deemed mere claptrap and excites 
derision in the House of Commons. Nor must we be too severe 
npon the ignorance of the objectors to the grant of dower to the 
Princess. Lonce heard a member of Parliament protest against 
the payment of a py to an old retired Civil servant who by 
statute had as good a right to this pension as the hon. member has 
to the profits of his business. Whilst said hon. member was speak- 
ing, an interpretatory explanation from the Treasury Bench dis- 
pelled his bareryy and at once he sat down, confused and shamed; 
and I think that if these working men could be made to under- 
stand that the Princers, if not by law, has, by custom and agree- 
ment strong as law, a right to this dower, tHey, too, 
would be silent and ashamed. Let us sec how this matter stands. 
In times past the Sovereign owned hereditary possessions over 
which Parliament had no control. Gradually these hereditary 
possessions increased, and became larger than Parliament con- 
sidered necessary. Parliament then ruled that the Sovercign 
should have a fixed Civil List, and that all the proceeds of tha 
hereditary revenues above the sum fixed should be paid over ta 
the Treasury. In 1777 the Civil List was fixed at £900,000; but 
then it must be remembered that the King out of this had to pay 
the salaries of Judges, Ambassadors, and other high officials. 
In the reign of William 1V. the Civil List was relieved of many 
burdens and fixed at £510,000. When Queen Victoria came to 
the throne it was established by Act of Parliament that curing 
her life all thu revenues of the Crown should be paid into the Con- 
solidated Fund, and that a Civil List of £385,000 should be paid to 
her Majesty. But her Majesty has control over but a small por- 
tion of thissum., £325,000 go to pay the expenses of the house- 
hold, as they are called, meaning the salaries, &c., of quite an 
army ef State officials, four fifths of whom are as useless to her 
Majesty as a fifth wheel is to a coach—obsolete ceremonial people, 
groome-in-waiting who never come to wait, gentlemen ushers, and 
other liveried and unliveried Court ornaments—the list of whom 
in the “‘ Royal Kalandar”’ sprends itself over eight pages. ‘The 
actual annual sum which her Majesty has to expend is 
£60,000. Now, when this arrangement was made—mind you, 
with theconsent of her Majesty, and without that consent it could 
not have been made—it was understood, though not stipulated in 
the Act, that Parliament should provide dower for any children her 
Majesty might have. Some Ta people may ask why was it not 
stipulated in the Act. Whyf Because Parliament could not 
pledge its successors. And now what would happen if these 
dowers were to be refused ? The answer is, that the next Sovereign 
would refuse his consent to the present arrangement and claim his 
right to the hereditary revenues of the Crown. When this ques- 
tion of dower to the children of her Majesty was last before the 
House, Mr. Disraeli said that it was always his opinion that the 
present arrangement is a bad one for the Sovereign. It is sheer 
ignorance of the matter, I am persuaded, that leads our working 
people to object to giving dower to Princess Louise, for English- 
men are not unjust nor ungenerous. 


And now, as I have small space to spare, let me tell our artisars 
a fact of which they seem also to be ignorant. They are many «f 
them hankering after a Republic. Well, how far is our Consti- 
tution froma Republic The House of Commons is now elected by 
household suffrage, and it has more power than any other elec 
tive assembly in the world — far away more power than the Cons 
gress of the United States, We have, in fact, a Republic plus a 
Sovereign who has literally no political power, and allouse of Peers 
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which has very little, 


and what little it has is decreasing every 


year. 3 4 
iret most pressing want now scems to be an educated constituency. 


Just one sentence or two more. There is just now avast amount 
of misery and suffering in France, especially in Paris, which, un- 
Jess liberal aid come from without, must become greater every day. 
] am no advocate of meddling in other people's affairs ; but help- 
ing to feed the starving and aid the helpless is a mode of interven- 
tion Which allmay practise, and I hope all among us will do so as 
far and as freely as each one’s means will permit. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


Among books just published or imminent, a first place must be 
eiven to Mr. R. H. Hutton’s “ Essays,’’ which, besides graver 
matters, include the following :—‘*1. Goethe and his Influence.— 
» Wordsworth’s Genius.—3. Shelley's Poetical Mysticism.—4. Mr. 
Prowning.—45. The Poetry of the Old Testament.—6, George 
i iot. —7. Arthur Hugh Clough,—8, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
yhis is not half the bill of fare, but what a treat it promises all 
Jovers of subtle and undaunted thinking! From Longmans’ house 
comes the following curious title :—‘‘A Short Essay on Practical 
Experimental Philoso; rt: Its Use and Abuse,” by the Wife of 
Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the 
University of Cambridge. The third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
I{epworth Dixon’s “*Tower’’ are just published by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett. These volumes close what is by most people con- 
sidered Mr, Hepworth Dixon’s best book, or all but his best. 

I have received a number or two of a lithographed periodical 
called the Semiguaver. It is a very pleasant little affair, with, 
apparently, some half-private ‘reason of existence.”” All good 
wishes to the friends who get it up! 

In the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. R. H. Horne commences a 
series of poner which promise to be very interesting, entitled 
« Bygone Celebrities.”’ The first relates to tho theatricals at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s, close upon the founding of the ‘Guild of 
Literature and Art,’’ and contains some highly amusing passages. 
Mr. D. Morier Evans’s ‘‘ Mosaics from the City’’ are pleasant 
reading ; but did that millionaire Thornton take sock-turtle at 
Birch's ¥ Apropos, in the first edition of ‘* Maud,’’ Mr. Tennyson 
spells that wor millionnaire with one x; but in the later editions 
he has rightly used two, The ‘‘ Malvina’’ of Mr, Sutherland 
Edwards is, am told, capital; and I do not doubt 
my authority. As I am going to abuse the author of 
«Charles Lamb at His Desk,’’ I suppress his name. But this is 
nonsense :—** With one or two exceptions, I know no critic, how- 
ever distinguished he may have been in his own time as a writer, 
whose works the world will care to preserve a single day, except, 
perhaps, as contemporary commentary,” &c,—the rest is non- 
essential. Now, Sir, what next? ‘The list of great critics 
includes the following names:—Aristotle, Horace, Longinus, 
Burke (commonly called the Sublime’’), Goethe, Lessing, 
llerder, Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, De Quincey, Schiller, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Hartley Coleridge, Mr. Ruskin, M. de Sainte Beuve, 
M. Rémusat, Macaulay, Charles Lamb—and, as Sterne says, 
“shall I go on?’? What this writer meant, perhaps, to say 
is that no mere writer of casual book-criticism is re- 
membered, But, then, as Charles Lamb is one of his 
exceptions, he is shut out from that plea, Anyhow, peor le must 
say what they mean, or take the consequences. And Mr, Blank 
writes what is utter trash, The function of the critic is not tied 
down to particular books, or particular pictures, or particular 
operas or oratorios, Some of the greatest writers that ever lived 
have made epochs by their criticism, and would have been re- 
memb: red by it if they had produced (as many of them have in fact 
produced) nothing else whatever. What Schlegel, or Lessing, or 
Goethe has to say about Haml-t, or the Laocoon, or St. Paul, 
would be substantially the same, if neither of those topics had 
any actual existence; just as geometry would remain true, though 
the human eye never saw another parallelogram or rhomboid. 

Tinsley’s is a good number. ‘‘ Joshua Marvel’’ is excellent. 
So is Mr. Black’s ‘* Monarch of Mincing-lane,’”’ The picture to 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s “‘ Lady Judith”’ is¢oobad. Mr, M‘Carthy 
has, perhaps, shown us his ‘*hand’’ too soon, but perhaps not. 
Ile has unquestionably ‘‘struck ile’’ in his distinction between 
“‘ogotism’? and ‘“selfishness’’; but I hope he will make it 
plainer for his readers. It is noted in the phrenological books 
that self-esteem is usually large in the heads of benevolent and 
patronising men, But Lady Judith would not be, to my mind, 
on ‘egotist.”? LI should simply call her a hard woman. I hope, 
too, Mr, M‘Carthy will explain what he means by the lady’s 
‘*disdaining to admit the element of human love,’’ Of tender, 


caressing, soliciting love she was born incapable—it was a | 


case of colour-blindness. But she appears to have been sus- 
ceptible of strong, condensed attachment. 
writer thinking of Lady Byron when he drew her? By-the- 
hy, would she have been so silly as to let Alexia escape, fore- 
warned, in thatway? And again by-the-by, let me say that, the 
Stowe-Byron question having repeatedly returned to my thoughts 
since last year, I have a deepened opinion of the essential baseness 
of Lady Byron’s conduct. I do not say she was base. She was 
simply old and weak and surerstitious. But what she did—from 
a high religious motive !—is a * caution.”’ 

Mrs. Beeton’s two ladies’ periodicals (the names are almost too 
long to write down) keep up amazingly well, and the ‘ patterns”’ 
are very useful, 

In the Leisure Hour one is glad to turn to Mr. Timbs’s auto- 
biographical notes; but will nobody assure him that while the 
personal notices are highly interesting, the topography and history 
are a great deal too long and a great deal too guide-bookish ? 
More real autobiography, Mr. Timbs, and we will bless you! The 
“Journeyman Engineer’’ on ‘ Sick Clubs’’ is highly interesting 
and thoroughly sensible. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The new Court Turarre, which has been erected out of the 
remains of a defunct meeting-house in Sloane-square, promises to 
bea very popular place of amusement. There is nothing cheap 
or nasty about the Court; and appointments, decorations, luxury, 
and uniform good taste are quite in keeping with the regal name. 
Vrofiting by the experience of all the successful new theatres, 
Miss Litton has determined to spare no pains to give the public 
the best possible theatrical article at the cheapest possible price. 
To begin with, she selected Mr. Walter Emden for her architect, 
® clever young man who has transformed the Globe from a 
draughty, uncomfortable, vulgar-looking house to a cosy and 
pretty theatre. She has taken a hint from the Gaiety manage- 
ment, and abolished all fees, taxes, and impositions. Instead of 
teasing the public with the impertinences of greedy touts, who 
make one’s life miserable for the sake of extracting sixpences and 
shillings, she has filled the theatre with well-dressed, well-drilled, 
and invariably courteous attendants, who no more dream of taking a 
liberty with Miss Litton’s guests than would the footmenand maid- 
servants in a well-ordered household. For her principal author 
Miss Litton has selected Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman who by sound 
and honest work has deservedly attracted the attention of intelli- 
sent men, and whois justly popular with the public. To assist her 
on the stage the manageress has summoned such genuine favourites 
as Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Belford, and 


Mrs. Stephens—artists who have over and over ed their 
xcellence; clever and promising young people like Miss Maggie 


Brennan and Miss Kate Bishop; while the provinces have been 
scoured for new blood, which flows healthily in the veins of a 
young Liverpool actor, Mr. Righton. It is thus quite clear that 
Miss Litton deserves well of the public; and whatever might 
have happened, whether good fortune or ill fortune was in store 


for her, no one can dare deny that the manageress on attempting | 


a new venture did not do her best. Different men have different 
Opisicns; aud when I say 1 wes a little disappointed with 


The Second Chamber (the Senate) in the United States, | 


Was this admirable | 


“ Randall's Thumb,’’ I do not pretend to deny that there is much 
merit in the new comedy, or that it will please the majority of 
the playgoing public. You see, I rate Mr, Gilbert's powers very 
highly. Within the last two years he has done better work for 
the stage than any two of his rivals; and, recollecting ‘The 
Princess’ and **The Palace of Truth,’’ I may have—unwisely, 
perhaps—made up my mind for an extraordinarily good comedy, 
a comedy which should be a brilliant addition to the literature 
of the stage. ‘Randall's Thumb” does not come up to this 
standard, It is unequal, Weil written throughout, an1l con- 
taining some very clever sketches of character, it still does not 
run, as a whole, so smoothly as I could have wished. Very judi- 
cious alterations have, I hear, been made since the first night, 
The action has been quickened, and a laughable finale, which the 
author could not resist, but which, as it turned out, was not 
appreciated by the audience, has been wisely cut out. The best 
acting is shown by Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss Brennan, and Miss 
Kate Bishop, They were all capital. Mr. Vezin is an old hand; 
and it may be guessed how powerfully and earnestly he played 
the weary victim of the adventurer Randall. But Miss Brennan 
in an amusing bit of character, and Miss Bishop as a ladylike and 
loving girl, have never shown to such advantage before. Mr. 
Belford, who played Randall, the adventurer, quite followed out 
the author’s design; but, strange to say, neither Mr. Frank 
Matthews nor Mrs. Stephens did as much as might have been 
expected from them. Mr. Righton, the new actor, made a very 
favourable impression, and was much applauded in what may be 
fairly called the best acting character in the comedy; but I 
should like to see him again when he has worn off his over- 
excitability before prophesying what position he is likely to take 
on the stage. Mr. Astley and Miss Bufton played with none of 
the genuineness of young people. These characters, which should 
have been the freshest, were unquestionably the most uninteresting. 


trifle, which gives Miss Brennan an opportunit; 
well she can play an Irish girl, and enables both Mr, Belford and 
Miss Kate Bishop to act in their very best style, A little part—a 
very little part—played by Miss Kate Manor, struck me as being 
particularly good, 
successful début, and at once, both on account of the foresight 
of the management and the intelligence of the artists, it takes 
its place amongst our first-class theatres. 


of showing how 


wrote last in an old Lyceum trifle, called ‘‘ Jenny Lind at Last;’’ 


laugh heartily. There is nothing in Angus Reach’s piece, but it 
is capitally acted throughout. ‘‘War,’’ I am sorry to say, has 
proved such a disastrous speculation that it is withdrawn to- 
night; and an old piece, called ‘‘ Naval Engagements,’’ will be 
specially revived. Mr. William Farren plays capitally in it, and 
Miss Larkin and Mr, Lin Rayne will reappear. 
we are promised the new Farnie and Musgrave burlesque, called 
“ Vesta,’’ which promises to be a more tasty entertainment than 
might be expected from recent experience, 


is Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Sensation Novel.’ 


I have not been so 
much pleased for a long time. 


In Mr, Gilbert's happiest manner 


and, seeing that the author had a set task before him, that of 
writing for a company and an audience altogether exceptional, 
the result is admirable. The humour never flags for an instant. 
The songs are introduced—and capital songs they are too—just at 
the right moment; and all the company appear to have been 
provided with characters harmonising thoroughly with the author's 
design, and suiting the company to a T. Mrs. German Reed is 
the ‘‘yellow-haired fiend, with panther-like movements.’’ Her 
burlesqueisinimitable. Mr. German Reed is nowa worn-out author; 
now a wicked Baronet, in the full uniform of an officer of the Life 
| Guards; and now a miserable cabman. Mr. Arthur Cecil is a 
virtuous tutor, and he sings his music so well that he is lustily 
encored, particularly in a comic song, which tickled the audience 
immensely. Mr. Corney Grain, in various disguises, is a sensation 
detective, always appearing too lute to do any good, and he sings 
a patter song descriptive of the incompetency of detectives so 
cleverly that he is vehemently encored. Miss Holland is alto- 
gether charming as the ill-used governess. She sings one ballad 
so well that it is worth walking from Clapham-rise to Regent- 
street to hear it. This is something like ballad-singing. I was 
delighted with the new entertainment; and I don’t mind confessing 
that I am longing to go again, 

Saturday is set apart for Mr. Burnand’s new melodrama, at the 
| ADELPHI, which enjoys the ghastly title of ‘‘Deadman’s Point; 
or, the Lighthouse on Carn Ruth.’”’ The Adelphi effects are 
highly spoken of, 

The first GArery morning performance was so successful that 
Mr. Hollingshead intends to give some more. Weare to have the 
“ Pickwick’’ scene and the ‘Princess of Trebizonde’’ this 
(Saturday) afternoon. 

Mr. Frederick Strange, being precluded from ty Rage at 
the ALHAMBRA, because they have been decided to * stage- 
plays,’’ has remodelled his programme entirely, and provides a 
capital entertainment, principally musical, of which promenade 
concerts are prominent features, I can’t help thinking that the 
change is for the better, and hope Mr. Strange will meet with the 
success his efforts merit, 


THE OCCASIONAL LOUNGER. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the late Dean Alford 
was a man of particularly versatile accomplishments. He was a 
fine singer and musician, and had with his own hands made a good 
organ, This isno more than many a poor working man has done; 
but the Dean, fifteen years ago, actually commenced the study of 
painting in water colours, and had before his death made himself 
a more than respectable proficient in the art. 

The other night, at Ned Wright’s Thieves’ Supper, only half of 
the number assembled held up their hands in token of a desire to 
lead honest lives; but they a//, though the choice of posture was 
offered to them, concurred in kneeling down to prayers. This 
reminded me of the very cool proposal at the London School 
Board, that there should be “‘ prayers’’ at the opening of each 
meeting. Plenty of these gentlemen are prepared to work the 
Act in a sectarian spirit, and take money out of the pocket 
of the Jewish ratepayer for teaching what the Jew disbelieves 
in his conscience; and they are the very men from whom I should 
expect a proposal for “‘prayers’’ tocome. ‘The good sense of the 
Board, including that of several clergymen, rose up in arms against 
the proposal, as well it might. King Arthur says to Sir Bedivere— 
**More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of;’’ and who can gainsay him? ‘Therefore, pray, gentlemen ; 
but pray at home. If the proposal that time and place for 
“prayer’’ shall be a fixed part of the Board’s forms of 
procedure, perhaps some other member will propose to close every 
meeting with a hymn, and that cushions, hymp-books, and an 


like to hear the co discussion that would ensue upon the vital 
question—Which Hymn-Book? Well, the motion is withdrawn ! 
Talking about prayer and praise, the following, which I found 

in an evening contemporary, is not bad :— 

By Divine will, my dear Augusta, 

We've had in an awful buster. 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below! 

Praise God! from whom all blessings flow. 

WILLIAM, 
Black Eagle Chapter Day. 


Imperial Quarters, Versailles, Jan, 18, 
But in the first line “‘ Divine will’’ should read, ‘ will Divine.’’ 


The great annual saturnalia of Love—St. Valentine’s Day— 
being once more near at hand, I took the liberty the other day, asjs 


Mr. Frank Marshall's comedietta, called *Q. E, D.,’’ is a merry | 


Altogether, the Court Theatre made a most | 


Mrs. John Wood, at the St, Jamxs’s, has been playing since I | 


and, with the aid of Mr. Lionel Brough, she makes the audience 


Next Thursday | 


organ shall be provided at the cost of the ratepayers. I should | 


i 


my wont at this season, to pay a visit to the establishment of Mr. 
Eugene Rimmel in the course of a lounge in the Strand, I made 
sure that the great high-priest of love-missives would be some- 
what ‘ gravelled"’ to meet the demands of his patrons this year, 
by reason of the siege of Paris and the non-intercourse of that city 
with the outer world; 2nd I felt curious to see how Mr, Rimmel 
would get over the difliculty, secing that laris is generally under- 
stood to be the source whence valentines of a refined, artistic, and 
elegant character come. But there seemed to have been no diffi« 
culty at all, I don’t know how the thing has been managed— 
that is Mr. Rimmel’s secret-—but I found his stock as large, 
as varied, and as beautiful as ever, Neither in quality 
nor quantity, in design nor execution, in taste nor diversity, 
is any falling off apparent. So I presume Mr. Rimmel has 
largely availed himself of the facilities afforded by the balloon 
post ; more probably he employed pigeons, fitting carriers of Love's 
missives, for has not that, time out of mind, been the dove’s office ” 
more probably still, though most prosaical, he took time by the 
forelock, being a far seeing man, and provided himself with a 
supply before the obdurate Prussians came to obstruct the enter- 
prise. Be that as it may, Mr. Rimmel has valentines in galore, as 
anyone may learn who chooses to ‘‘ go and see.” 


THE EMPIRE OF GERMANY. 

Tur German Emperor has addressed letters, with nearly the 
same contents, to all the Sovereigns and Free Cities of Germany 
announcing his assumption of the Imperial dignity, His letter to 
the Bremen Senate (dated Jan. 17) is as follows :— 

“* The Senate of the Free Town of Bremen having, conjointly 
with all the German Sovereigns and Free Towns, asked me, 
through the King of Bavaria, to re-establish the German Imperial 
dignity, I hereby thank the Senate for this proof of their con- 
fidence, and deem it a duty I owe to our country to answer tho 
call that has been addressed to me to assume the German 
Imperial dignity, not with a view to the realisation of thoso 
claims to extraneous power, in enforcing which our domestic affairs 
were but too much neglected in some glorious epochs of our his- 
tory; but with the firm purpose, under God’s blessing, and 
as a truly German Sovereign, to protect the right and wield the 
sword of Germany for the furtherance of justice. Strong by the 
reunion of her Sovereigns and States, Germany has recovered her 
position in the council of nations; she neither needs nor wishes to 
aspire to anything beyond her frontier than the cultivation of 
friendly intercourse based upon mutual respect, and having fox 
its object the promotion of the welfare of nations. Securely 
relying upon, and content with its own strength, the German 
Empire will, I trust, after the victorious termination of the pre~ 
sent war, in which we have Leen involved by an unjustitied 
attack, and when once we have obtained such a frontier as will 
protect us from France, become a realm of peace and happiness 
in which the nation will possess and enjoy what it has striven 
after for centuries. I avail myself of this occasion to assure the 


| Free Town of Bremen of the continuance of the sentiments which I 


Certainly the most laughable, and in many respects the best, 
entertainment ever produced at the GALLERY or ILLUSTRATION | 


the extravagances of modern novel-writers have been satirised ; | 


| less decorated. 


have long entertained for it.’’ 

The Zimes’ correspondent at Versailles thus describes the pro- 
clamation of the German Empire in the Hall of Mirrors, at 
Versailles :— 

“Such a press of men! At the end of the gallery rose above 
their heads the spear-topped shafts of the standards and colours 
of many regiments. Midway on the left-hand side was an altar, 
covered, on which was a crucifix, gold or gilt, on each side a very 
long taper burning, two candelabra also, around it Lutheran 
clergymen in their black robes and a Catholic deacon, all more or 

In front of this altar a space was reserved for tha 
King-Emperor. The hall or gallery was lined with soldiers. A 
certain sensation was produced as the colour of the ‘old King’s 
Grenadier Regiment (the 7th or 2nd West Prussian) was brought 
in, with its guard, to be deposited at the end of the gallery. A 
little after twelve o'clock there was a great hush, as the roll of 
drums was heard outside, and then the band began to sing the 
first verse of the chorale ;— 

“Choir: ‘Praise the Lord, all the world, &c. Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, andever shall be, world without end. Amen.’ 
Chorus: ‘Praise and honour to the highest Good, to the Fathey 
of all Good, to God who doeth all wonders, to God who fills my 
spirit with his rich consolation, to God who stilleth all sorrow ; 
give honour to our God,’ ”’ 

“The King entered and walked up with a stately, firm step 
through the lines of his soldiery, followed by his son and by the 
Prince and Generals of his empire. He bowed to the altar, or to 
the eight clergy who stood on the steps, and then took up his 
place nearly beneath the allegorical picture, ‘Le Roy gouverne 
= luy méme,’ with ‘ L’Ordre rétabli dans les Finances’ on hia 
eft, and the ‘Building of a Navy’ on his right. The chorale 
still continued. The great group formed round the King ina kind 
of semicircle, of which his figure was the central point. He wore a, 
general's uniform, the ribbon of the Black Eagle (yellow), many 
orders, and carried his helmet in hishand. On his right was Field 
Marshal the Crown Prince, now Prince Imperial of Germany, 
whose services have so largely contributed to this end; and there 
were also Prince Charles and Prince Adalbert. On his left side 
was the Grand Duke of Baden; and then, radiating at the sides, 
as it were, the Grand Duke of Coburg, the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, the Hereditary Princes of Wurtemberg, Weimar, 
and Mecklenburg, the Duke of Augustenburg, the Duke 
Eugen of Wurtemberg, and many more whose names may 
be written hereafter, Bavaria being fitly represented by 
her Princes and Generals, Outside the circle, and some 
distance apart on the left of it, stood Count Bismarck—very pale, 
I thought; but never did man seem more calm, self-possessed— 
elevated, as it were, by some internal force—which caused all eyes 
to turn on the great figure with that indomitable face, where the 
will seems to be master and lord ofall. The chorale over, the 
Court preacher Roggé, who is also military chaplain, read the 
Lord’s Prayer and a Litany, to which the responses were sung by 
the band and by the ‘congregation of the Princes.’ The 
2lst Psalm followed, and then the rev. chaplain delivered 
an impassioned discourse, ‘Mene, Mene, Texel, Upharsin !’ 
addressed to France. Then was sung a hymn, and the Lord’s 
Prayer was said, and next came the chorale, ‘Nun danket alle 
Gott,’ &c., to the end. It was avery simple, touching cere- 
monial, and there was silence as the preacher pronounced the 
benediction, The King then bowed and took his place on a dais, 
surrounded by the flags of the regiments, amid immense enthu- 
siasm. There was a rush so great I could not hear or get near 
enough to see what occurred for a moment; but the King was 
declared to be Emperor of Germany in the name of God, with 
such a mighty cheering and waving of helmets as never was 
heard or seen within the chateau. Kaiser Wilhelm! And then 
on the tumult of voices rose the strains of what we call ‘God Save 
the Queen ;’ at the end of which the King received the congratu- 
lations of his Court at an impromptu levée. When he was pro- 
claimed Emperor he seemed to be overcome with emotion, and 
wiped the tears from his eyes. Me did this again and again, as 
he went round and thanked the Princes, shaking them by the 
hand. At 1.15 the ceremony was over. There was feasting all 
over Versailles—state dinners, banquets, and rejoicings.’’ After 
the ceremony, the soldiers with the standards formed up in front 
of the door where they had been during the proceedings within. 


Tur SULTAN has telegraphed congratulations to King William on hia 
being proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 

THK GREEK GOVERNMENT has submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
a bill granting £10,000 to Mrs, Lloyd for the murder of her husband by the 
brigands. 

THE DYKES OF MELLES, AT SMYRNA, have been destroyed by a torrent, 
and a large part of Smyrna is inundated, The railway bridge at Aidin has 
fallen in with a train of fifteen carriages, four persons being killed, The 
number of casualties at Smyrna is as yet unknown, 
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WAR SKETCHES. 

Ovr War Sketches this week portray various phases of the con- 
test. First in order is 

A GERMAN REQUISITION PARTY 

approaching Montlignan, on their way to the lines before Paris 
with a convoy of the produce of an extensive foray, It is not, 
perhaps, necessary to describe the process of ‘‘requisitioning’’ as 
practised by the soldiers of the Fatherland, Our readers must be 
tolerably familiar with it by this time from the repeated descrip- 
tions that have appeared in the letters of newspaper correspon- 
dents and others. Besides, it is extremely simple. A party of 
soldiers make their appearance in a town or village, and demand a 
contribution of a certain quantity of provisions ; if the demand is 
complied with, well and good—they take the booty and depart ; 
if it is not complied with, they set to work and help themselves to 
whatever comes to hand. Waggons (generally ‘requisitioned ’’ 
too) are loaded with sacks of corn, bundles of forage, and what 
not; pigs, cattle, poultry, are carried off; in fact, everything 
edible and portable ; and the produce is conducted under escort to 
the appointed place. In the caso illustrated by our Engraving 
the army before Paris was the destination, and the convoy has 
arrived at Montlignan on its way thither. 


A PROVISION COLUMN ON THE MARCH, 


The system of supplying the Prussian army was described in a 
late Number of this Journal (see ILLustrarep Times, Dee. 31, 
page 434), and we will not further dwell upon the subject of our 


General Faidherbe, reinforced at St. Quentin, numbered no less 
than 65,000, The proportion of the French and Germans was 
more than two to one, 

** At Savy orders were given to the infantry to take the forests ; 
and, to prepare them for that purposo, three batteries were 
mounted near the windmill behind Savy, which threw their shells 
partly into the forests, and partly amidst those troops who were 
posted on the height connecting them. The French batteries 
likewise began to roar from behind the hill, and aimed well. I 
attempted to follow the infantry; but, so wide is the range of the 
chassepots, that at a distance of 1000 yards, where we began to 
advance, we had already several wounded. The French rifles are, 
in fact, feared by the Prussians at long distances, whilst the danger 
decreases in direct ratio as the distance becomes shorter. In other 
words, at the range of about 1500 or 2000 paces and more no 
Prussian would dream of discharging his rifle; and thus he stands, 
as it were, at the mercy of his enemy, who, by frequently firing, 
makes up for the shortcomings of aim. Listening, therefore, 
for a time to the peculiar music of the French bullets 
aud grenades, I turned my horse round, and_ witnessed 
one of the finest and most gallant cavalry attacks I have ever 
seen. Immediately behind Savy several squadrons of French 
dragoons were drawn up in line against about an equal number of 
German horse. The former were extremely nice and clean ; their 
horses well tended; saddles and bridles apparently a few days 
only in use; their cloaks as if put on for the occasion, The 
Prussians, on the other hand, as well as their horses, were covered 
with mud; their uniforms, usually so neat and shiny, were all 


Engraving on page 69 than to say that the convoy there depicted 
ison the march through Franche Comté, and that its load, for a 
wonder, is xoé the fruit of ‘‘requisitioning.”’ 

A GERMAN BATTERY AT RAINCY, BEFORE PARIS. 

While the duel between the big guns in the Paris forts and 
those in the German batteries was going on, the battery No. 3, at 
Raincy, took a full share in the work and sustained a full share of 
tho casualties inflicted. Our Illustration on page 72 shows the 
business of bombardment in progress, and shows, too, that the 
men engaged here did not come off scatheless, small as the official 
reports state the German losses to have been, 

GENERAL CHANZY'S RETREAT. 

The rotreat of General Chanzy’s army, after its defeat at Le 
Mans, appears, after all, to have been something very like a rout. 
A correspondent, writing from Laval, on Jan, 15, says:—‘‘1 was 
not prepared, on arriving at Laval, to find all the symptoms 
of the retreat visible in this place. Not a bed to be had 
every house crowded with officers of every corps. I learnt that 
a divisional staff was in the town. ‘The officers were all very 
fuotsore, and had evidently come by road. It was not till this 
morning, however, that the town became quite aware of all that 
was instore for them. With early morning the retreat was in 
progress here in an unmistakable manner, And what a retreat! 
It was a pitiful sight. 

“*T have no doubt the French telegrams have informed you that 
the retreat was being made with the best order, Kc. Well, here I 
am in the midst of these flying herds of men, and all I can say is 
that it is a complete ‘débandade.” _ The corps which is passing 
through here is supposed to be, and is calied, the 16th; but there 
are men, carts, cannon, battalions, companies, &c., of every other 
corps mixed up in the most inextricable jumble, all ving 
marched as they listed, and by whatever route they chose; the 
infantry (Mobiles, Mobilis’s, and Line) showing the greatest 
anxiety of all to got out of reach of the enemy, which 
is in hot pursuit. I have been told whole droves of 
Mobiles have marched during the night and rested during 
the day, in order not to be molested by the gen- 
darmes, whose mission is to pick up and turn back disbanded 
soldiers, and, in short, force them back into the way they should 
go. General Michel’s division of cavalry (who are a better kind 
of men) were employed all last night in scouring the villages and 
purging the houses and farmhouses of the Mobiles and National 
Guards, who had earthed themselves there by thousands. They 
drove them along, smiting them hip and thigh with the flat of 
their swords, It is really sad to have to relate such things; but 
what could one expect * I met some acquaintances here belong- 
ing te the 16th Corps, and they all say there is no use going on; 
that the troops are detestable and demoralised to an incredible 
degree, The losses in men on the Fiench side have not been large. 
As soon as & battalion saw ten or twelve men drop they would retire 
swiftly, shouting that they were being decimated; the officers 
nothing loth to follow the men, even, as some say, to lead the 
way. Of course De Chanzy has a few good troops, but so very 
few that they are not worth mentioning as corps. Then, again, in 
the most shaky corps there are good, brave men; but what can 
one do to keep together a whole company? The French lost lots 
of cgnnon, it seems; and two batteries of mitrailleuses were taken 
hy the Prussian a. at one — - . + The army is 
passing through here. The bridges are being mined. The troops 
aré directed upon Rennes, and are grinding their corn as best they 
can. The sollway station is evacuating its matériel as quickly as 
it can, Carriages are flung off with the fugitive population, 
Ladies with luggage and children are endeavouring to get away 
by the trains, which are being sent off to Rennes. No more 
tickets are delivered; everybody thrusts himself in where he can. 
‘The Prussians are reported to be four leagues off, and may be here 
this evening. No stand will be made here, as the shattered army 
ling tq be reconstructed, ifthe Prussians give De Chanzy time to 
do so." 

Some allawance, perhaps, ought to be made for unconscious 
exaggeration in this extract, considering that the writer was in 
the midst of excited, because defeated and frightened, men. A 
qll events, the pursuit was not so hot as was apprehended ; and 
General Chanzy was enabled to stop in Laval and its vicinity, and , 
there to undertake that reorganisation of which his army stood so — 
greatlyin need, Little has been heard from him since. | 


A CAVALRY CHARGE IN THE BATTLE NEAR 8ST. QUENTIN, 

We have already published an account of the defeat of General 
Faidherbe’s army near St. Quentin; but some further interesting 
details have come to hand, which we subjoin, A correspondent 
with Von Goeben’s army, writing from St. Quentin, on Jan. 20, 
says :— 

** We had to rise yesterday as early as five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when Beauvois was still in a blaze. Being yet dark, and 
having other troops marching before us, we could advance but 
slowly. When day broke we were before Savy, @ small village 
south of St. Quentin. The left wing of the French army was 
——. engaged with the sixteenth division, the latter coming 
from Ham, The unceasing fire of the French rifles—always 
pointed out to the Germans by their officers as squandering am- 
munition—was not to be mistaken. Now the position of the 
I’rench could wey | distinctly be made out. A better one could 
not be desired, o fully os it you must picture St. 
Quentin situated within a hollow, inclosed by hills; which hilly 
circle is separated by a Walley from a second similar circumvalla- 
tion. Eastward of thid natural fortress, about five thousand 
paces from the second height, between St. Quentin and Savy, 
is a thick forest of considerable length, separated by a plain 
of about five hundred paces from a second forest, less 
extensive than the former, still more westward towards the road 
to Péronne, near Vermand, The French army was so posted on 
the second height as to have its left wing eastward of St. Quentin; 
the right beyond the second forest; and the bulk behind both 
forests, the foreate being lined with soldiers. ‘Two batteries were, 
in a masterly fashion, placed behind the height separating the 
two forests so as to be entirely concealed, their existence merely 
being known by the smoke after the discharge. On our side 
there was the sixteenth division on the right; the third cavalry 
division on the left wing; the fifteenth division in the centre. 
The respective batteries were with their divisions, and the 
artillery corps kept in reserve, Altogether we had 35,000 men. 


oo 


As far as [ could learn from French prisoners, the army of ' the rope round the arms and wrists are clearly discernible, as, - 


soiled from the long and toilsome marches of the last few days. I 
was just instituting the comparison, when the Prussians, like 
lightning, dashed forward against the enemy and overrode them 
ina pitiful manner. The first shock dismounte 1 half the French 
dragoons; their new cloaks covered the ground or were trodden 
into the earth; whilst those who remained on their horses fell 
under the heavy strokes of the sharp sabres, or were made 

risoners, When brought in I conversed with some of them, and 
earned that they had entered the army only three weeks before, 
and that previously to that time they had never been on 4 horse's 

“It was noon, and our artillery, having no means of estimating 
the effect of their shells on the concealed batteries of the énemy, 
left off firing. They resumed it only when the French batteries 
had changed their front towards their right flank, probably pressed 
very hard by our third cavalry division, and continued and com- 
pelled the enemy to give up that excellent position, The forests 
were already in possession of our infantry. Two light and one 
heavy batteries advanced in columns at about three o'clock in the 
direction of St. Quentin, leaving the first forest to their left. 
Before that forest they were drawn up in line against the artillery 
of the enemy, who, being in retreat, had taken position on the 
first height around St. Quentin. Nearly at the same time 
four batteries of the artillery corps were summoned to 
the battle-field, and placed themselves at the right of 
the former batteries. Thus on the west side of St. 
Quentin seven batteries came into action, and the ter- 
rible grandeur of their roaring, and the whistling of their 
shells, were indescribable, The cavalry division continued to 
exercise the utmost pressure on the enemy's right, and the six- 
teenth division on his left, and thus he had no other course but 
to abandon also the last heights and to fall back into the town. 
One of the grandest war-pictures ever witnessed was now dis- 
played. The full light of day had already disappeared; the huge 
plain on which the fiercest of battles had raged was silent; but 
on the right and left wing the cries of victorious troops were 
heard. When the enemy was driven from his last position the 
whole long line of infantry and cavalry, followed by the artillery, 
began to march on St. Quentin, drums beating, banners flut- 
tering in the air; and amidst the shouts of ‘hurrah,’ advanced 
until they had reached the height just abandoned by the enemy. 
The batteries were mounted in a semicircle around the town, 
which the fifteenth division now took -by storm, assisted by the 
sixteenth division, which attacked the east of the town. The 
enemy was no longer able to resist, and made his escape as well 
as he could.”’ 

CAPTURED FRANCS-TIREURS UNDER ESCORT. 

The longer the war lasted the more savage it became, the 
Francs-Tireurs being especially the objects of German vengeance, 
and, on their side, showing little mercy to any prisoners that fell 
into their hands. Our Engraving shows a party of captives 
pire. con ag those irregular levies, who are being escorted to head- 
quarters by infantry and uhlans, The poor fellows seem to feel 
that small measure of ruth is likely to their lot, and we dare 
say their anticipations were only too fully realised. In connec- 
tion with this subject of the treatment of Francs-Tireurs by the 
Germans, the Standard of Wednesday published a letter, for the 
good faith of the writer of which the editor vouches, which de- 
scribes a very horrible affair, and, if the account be true, the 
transaction is disgraceful to the arms of Germany. We pass no 
opinion on the point of truthfulness, but give the letter as we find 
it. The writer, dating from Dijon, Jan. 25, says:— 

“‘T have this moment returned from the hospital in this town, 
where I saw a sight so revolting, so fearfully horrible, that I yet 
ask myself am I dreaming? That the Prussians are capable of 
great acts of barbarity we all know, that their system of ing 
on the war resembles that of the primeval savage rather than that of 
a civilised people, has long since been proved; but that they could 
be guilty of this, their last act of barbarity, no cne, even here, the 
centre of Francs-Tireurs, believed. 

** On the third day of the attack on Dijon—viz., the 23rd inst.— 
the engagement took piace in the neighbourhood of the Chateau de 
Pouilly, from which position the enemy were eventually beaten. 
Amongst the prisoners taken that day were this unfortunate captain 
of Francs-Tireurs and ten others of his band. Previous to their 
retreat, the Prussians deliberately shot the ten men, simply to 
save themselves the trouble of conveying them, or because they 
were unable to do so; but upon the body of the captain they prac- 
tised the most horrible acts of their savagery; and that in the 
most deliberate manner. Before describing the death, it is well 
to inform you that these men formed part of the forces under the 
command of the General, and fought under his orders and direc- 
tion during the three days’ engagement—they were carrying on 
no isolated warfare, but during the battle itself formed part of 
the forces attacking the Prussian positions at Pouilly—so that in 
this instance there is no excuse, even according to the law laid 
down by the Prussian Generals with regard to the treatment of 


separate bands not enrolled in the regulararmy. These men are | 


no longer mere Francs-Tireurs, though bearing the name, They 
form part of the Army of the ¥ 
army of France. 

** During the battle this unfortunate Captain was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and then, it appears, conducted to the Chateau of 
Pouilly. Here his hands were tied together, and in this manner 
he was suspended to a beam or some projection. 
position, wounded and bleeding, and suffering from the strain 
upon his shoulder where he was torn by a piece of a sheil, they 
collected straw and other combustibles and placed them around 
his legs, and then set it on fire, and left their victim to suffer the 
agonies of the most awful of all deaths. How long his sufferings 
lasted I cannot say; but that they were great and endured some 
time is seen from the contorted state of the body. All the clothes 

| were burned off, with the exception of the boots and a silk hand- 
kerchief round the neck. The beard and hair are completely 
singed, and the face swollen and burnt, and with, as far as Y coula 
discern, the eyes gone. From the chin downwards the whole body 
is carbonised, and in some places the flesh is completely destroyed, 
| leaving only bone. The stomach is fearfully burnt, and the raw 
flesh of the wound on the shoulder roasted. The skin on the hands 
was not ca’ , butit peeled off like dried parchment. But were 
I to endeavour all my life to give you a picture that represented this 
sid sight in its full horrors I could not succeed, The marks of 


osges, and so part of the regular | 


While in this | 


| and absolute truth to nature. 
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when the flesh was carbonised, the rope cut its way into the hoy: 
When I saw the body a photograph was being taken for distyj- 
bution throughout France, and an inquest was being held in order 
to gather together all the proofs, Amongst others one or ty 
Prussian surgeons, taken prisoners within the last few days, wey. 
brought, and have signed their testimony, from observation o: 
the body, to the facts which I have narrated. Numbers of soldi; 
continued to come in and view this fearful spectacle, and not o).. 
amongst them while I was present but took the oath of vengeance: 
and from this moment the war, hideous enough in its preset 
aspect, will yet become moreso. With the army here elated wii hi 
their late successes, and desirous for revenge, I almost fear to 
think of the future, The war was at first between two armies, thoy 
two nations, now it will be between savages—savages on the one 
side by nature, on the French by induction—by a desire of reven oo 

It has been proposed to exhibit the body on the public Place. 
in order to show the army concentrated here against what 
kind of men they are defending their homes. There are ot}; 
acts of brutishness which I could narrate; but this one is suf. 
ficient to excite in the minds of English statesmen some high vy 
principle than that which now governs their selfish neutrality 

and, if not in their minds, at least in the minds of the people 
whose wishes they are supposed to express when they thus, con- 
trary to all the traditions of their country, remain silent spectators 
of such fearful crimes and the unjust and barbarous destruction of 
an old ally. For the reasons which I give you elsewhere 
you will not publish my name, but you can add an editorial not. 
that my good faith and truthfulness are guaranteed by you who 
know me,” 


GERMAN WOUNDED AT CHAMPS, 

The hospitals of the Saxon corps were established at Champs 
during the siege of Paris, and to that suburban village th. 
wounded of the 12th Corps were taken after the sorties in whic) 
that portion of the German army was engaged. Our Illustration 
shows a number of ambulances bringing in by night the wound «| 
who had suffered in one of the fierce encounters that have distin- 
guished the most memorable siege on record, 


FINE ARTS. 
DUDLEY GALLERY, 

TueErr are few more comfortable lounges on a dull morning 
with the thermometer where it has been during the present week, 
thana snug little picture gallery, well shut in from draughts, wit! 
a temperate and equally warmed atmosphere, out of the dim 
sights and jarring sounds of the streets, and surrounded by brig): 
memoranda of the sunny season of the year and the wealth an 
bloom of surnmer and autumn retreats; there are not many 
occupations more delightful tha that of dreaming away an hour 
or two in a chair before some of the best pictures on the lightest 
wall, For such an occasional pleasure we may cordially recom- 
mend the gallery at the Egyptian Hall and its seventh exhibition 
of water-colour drawings. ‘The works displayed this season do 
not exact that painful attention which is sometimes a duty with 
regard to large and pretentious and too original paintings: there 
are a large number of little pictures, quiet, unpretending, but 
vastly suggestive, and there are a few more striking productions 
of great merit which admirably answer the purpose of stimulating 
interest and rousing a healthy criticism. 

Landscapes are of course in the majority, and they are of very 
varied character. Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s ** House on the Moor”’ 
(No, 4) being remarkable even among larger pictures for its 
suggestion of solitude and the effects of sky and herbage in the 
neutral tints of a dull day, ‘* Fog at Sunset, Sussex,’’ by Madame 
Bodiehon, is another work noticeable for its dexterously produce 
effect obtained by real handling, and not by any trick of art. A 
very charming group of landscapes may be seen in Mr, George 
Hayes’s ‘Conway’? (44) ; “Castle Crag Lynton,’’ by Mr. James 
Noakes (45); and ‘The Sannox Burn, Arran,’’? by Mr. Alfred 
Powell (48). Mr. A. W. Williams has also sent a very beautiful 
picture, entitled Evening, Late in Autumn”? (32), remarkable 
for its fine even tone and depth of colour. ‘*'The Seine near 
Fontainebleau’’ (46), by Mr. Arthur Ditchfield, is a good example 
of that kind of force which artists too often lack, A flat scene 
without any prominent feature has been made into a beau- 
tiful picture by virtue of truthful colouring and wonderful 
mastery over those even tints which are so difficult to render 
effective. As a fine. contrast to this level tone we may go on to 
Mr. Charles Earle’s ‘‘ Early Spring in Ecclesbourne Glen’’ (72), 
a picture full of beauty, with lovely effects of light shining through 
tangled greenery, and remarkable for the delicate treatment 
of the wild herbage and wood flowers. Another picture of ‘‘ The 
Seine at St. Ouen, near Paris,’? by Mr. D’Egville, with exqui- 
sitely soft tone; a fine view of ‘‘Snowdon, from the Pen-y-Gwrd 
Moors,"’ by Mr, Jackson Curnock ; and a very sweet little picture 
entitled ‘‘ Forget-Me-Nots,’’ by Mr, Alfred Parsons, representing 
a little girl near the door of a cottage on a sloping bank spangled 
with the tiny blue flowers, form another delightful group. No. 

108 and No, 111 are respectively by Mr. A. W. Williams and Mr. 
Ditchfield; the first, ‘‘A Summer Morning—Coast of South 
Wales,’’ full of fine light and that soft sunny haze so dear to 
painters; the latter a fine suggestive picture representing 0 
stretch of lone drear marsh where we may well say, ‘ Let the 
wind sweep and the plover cry.’’ No. 116, ‘*A Dull Evening on 
the Thames,’’ by Mr. C. Woodman, is an effective little bit of 
subdued colour, and goes well with Mr, Ferguson’s ‘‘ Mid-day on 
the Thames, near Old Windsor’’ (125), Another very charming 
scene is No, 129, by Mr. A. Grace, who may well have studicl 
these tints, 

Where the quiet coloured end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles, 


with Mr. Browning's verses in his mind and a fitting realisation of 
them before his eyes. 

There are two or three admirable pictures of Zermatt: one 
(No, 136) by Mr. Thomas Pritchard, a capital bit of painting of the 
sheds and the mountain rising beyond; another very fine repre- 
sentation of ‘‘The Glacier Stream,’’ by Mr. Arthur Croft (155), 
and two other sketches, also by Mr. Thomas Pritchard. 

Mr. J. Bannatyne’s “‘ Last Gleam on Ben Cruachan’’ (183) is 


| a fine effect of Jight and shadow; and near it is a lovely bit of 


colour by Mr. Field Talfourd—a scene “Near Fawley, Hants’ 
(189). **Autumn in the Wantage Vale, Berks,’’ by Mr. John H. 
Leonard, is full of glowing sultry tints, admirably managed ; and 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis has set a capital example of his firm, 
effective style in ‘* On the Dart, Totnes ’’ (197). ** Through tlic 
Wood”? (245), by Mr. Gosling; and a picture of early spring, 
before the bursting of the buds, by Mr. Frank Walton (247), 
are both excellent examples of different styles of treatment. Mr. 
George Mawley sends a very capital picture of ‘An Old Stone 
Quarry”’ (272), which appears to exhibit an increased power of 
handling and greater firmness when compared even with his very 
admirable works in last year's exhibition. In ‘‘ October’’ (312) 
Mr. Albert Goodwin achieves a rare success. The wondcr- 
fully airy effect of the scene, which represents woods in autumn, 
is evidence of great skill. Near this charming picture is 
arother exquisite bit of work by Mr. Heywood Hardy (321) repre- 
senting a mounted farmer urging his horse onward as the shades 
of evening gather, and ‘the west yet glimmers with some streaks 
of day.’’ A very remarkable picture of ‘‘ A Derbyshire Clough,’ 
by Mr. Walter Crane, shows what may be done by fine handling 
This is a picture worth studying ; 
and as a contrast in scene, but with the same high qualities of 
finish, may be mentioned Mr. John E. Croft’s “* Mill near Hurst- 
wood*’ (380). In sea and water subjects the gallery is very rich, 
and it has one or two admirable street scenes. Among tlie 
latter we must at once mention ‘“‘Old Houses at Rye”’ (9), by 
Miss Augusta Frere, as fine in colour and intensity of tone 93 
anything of the sort we have seen this season, “ Satrage on the 
Coast of Cornwall” (19), by Mr. George Dighton, is a bold bit of 
sea and cliff full of fine atmosphere, Mr, John Richardson's ‘‘ Row 
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? (40) is a capital picture, representing Highland 
their dogs on their way along a loch in a broad- 
dl boat. Mr. Harry C. Leslie sends a fine realistic little 
i“ eat of “ North Quay, Yarmouth "’ (69), and Mr. W. H, Mason 
cae sital bold piece of work called ** Running for Port’? (105), | 
; Fie inely-rendered water-scape, ‘On the Arun” (133). ‘The | 
ss ah of » Lochfine Fishing-Smack ’’ (167), by Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, is @ capital picture, representing a group of rugged 
fishermen shouldering their vessel down the beach towards the 
a at; r. This is, certainly, one of the most striking works in the 
wihibition, if we except ** Flounder Spearing "’ (217), by the same | 


to the Moors’ 
eportsmen with 
*] 


Laun¢ 


artist. 


A very sweet little bit of water scenery will be noticed in Mr. | 
Walter Field's Ferry” (180). Mr. Pillean’s ** Minieh, on the 
Nile’ 36), is an exquisite piece of colouring, so fine and even | 
* texture and so goft in tone that the eye dwells on it with in- 
me asing enjoyment. ‘Thun’’ (237), by Mr, Charles Earle, is a 
ica. aud well-executed picture; and a very beautiful effect of 
li ‘it may be seen in Mr, N. E, Green's charming work, ‘* Ben- 
vente from Loch Achray—Clearing up after Rain’? (296), One 
of ‘th . ost attraetive bits of colour in these water pictures will be 
found in Mr. Townley Green's ‘Still Waters’’ (277), a quiet, 
domestic couple of half a century ago standing on a frail rustic 
jridge above a clear pool, where they look down upon the bright 
eleam of the green reflections among the budding water-lilies, 
it is an exquisite bit of peaceful suggestion, and should be re- 
earded tenderly. “ Trawling-Smacks Hove-to off Tastings ”’ 
G3 37) isa capital bit of fishing life by Mr. C, Taylor, who knows 
how to render a liquid sea, Mr. T. J. Soper sends a charming 
cketch of ** Twickenham ’’ (343), full of fine light and the gleam 
and shadow of water. “* Arundel—High Tide” (362) and “The 
Coming Tide’ (363), by Mr. Harry Goodwin and Mr. C. E. 
Johnson respectively, offer a fine contrast—the first, full of soft 
“Jour; and the second a rugged, tempestuous beach, with the 
sand-laden ridges of wave lapping over sharp rock-edges, and 
almost wetting the feet of the sea-birds feeding on the shore. 
Mr. C. Richardson’s ‘* Morning on Tynemouth Sands’’ (406) is 
another fine picture, with which we must end our notice of the 
seapleces. 

Of the figure and genre subjects there is less to say, though 
there are a few admirable works. Two little sketches by Mr. 
Vrancis Walker, entitled ‘A Puritan’s Back’’ (6) and “A 
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By Eu.iot Guage, 
Griflin and Co, 

The Beethoven centenary has at least ono literary memorial in 


Beethoven, A Memoir. London: Charles 


| ancat volume published by Messrs. Charles Griflin and Co., and 


entitled ** Beethoven, a Memoir,’’ by Elliott Graeme. The con- 
tents of the work are varied, and hkely to prove useful not only 


| to the general reader, but to the studious amateur of the great 


composer's art, With regard to the memoir itself, Mr. Graeme 
puts forward very modest claims. He calls it ‘merely aslightrésumé 


| of the principal events in the master's life (from the works of 


Schindler, Ries, and Wegeler, and more especially from Marx, 
and Thayer), intended for those who, without the leisure to go deeply 
into the subject, yet desire to know a little more about the great 
tone-poet than can be gathered from the pages of a concert pro- 
gramme.’’ We are bound to say that Mr. Graeme has fully 
attained his end, and more; the materials on which he worked 
having been condensed with a soundness of judgment that 
appeals, in its results, to a higher public than the casual readers 
of musical literature for whom he specially laboured. In brief, we 
have here an excellent epitome of Beethoven's life, presenting 
in small compass the chief discoveries made by the laborious 
authorities whom the writer names as his chief sources 
of information, Lot us add that the style of the memoir is 
pleasant and readable, and that excellent translations are given 
of many of Becthoven’s most interesting letters. A specially 


valuable feature of the book is the essay fantastically named 
* Quasi Fantasia,’’ originally published in a German paper, the 
Salon, by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Whatever Dr, Hiller has to say 
he says well; and no man is better entitled to speak for Beethoven 
than the veteran composer who, when a youth, saw Beethoven in 
the flesh, and has ali his life been a devoted student and admirer 
of the great man’s works. Dr. Hiller's essay treats with enthu- 
siasm, yet with discrimination, of the character and growth of 
Beethoven's genius. References, moreover, are made to analogous 
questions connected with art, which deserve the careful attention 
of those whom such matters more especially concern, The essay, 
in short, is pregnaut with the thoughts of a thoughtful man. 
Some observations by Dr. Hiller on the sonatas of Beethoven also 
help to increase the value of this memorial book ; as does a com- 


Friend of Cromwell's’? (7), will command attention for the 
amount of character that distinguishes them; and Mr. 
J. A. Fitagerald's elaborately-finished work, **The Enchanted 
Forest’? (8), will attract visitors because of the fine 
sense of something weird in the delicate beauty of the 
sprites; its brilliant colouring, too, makes it at once a pro- 
minent object in the gallery. ‘Left Behind’’ (15), by Miss 
Adelaide Claxton, is a very clever picture, representing an old 
lady sitting gazing into a fire, while the shades of young men, 
maidens, and children surround her chair, or touch her, or hang 
by herarm, The shadowy forms are admirably managed; but 
they are all so carefully dressed, and look so natural, while the 
old lady is also so nicely attired, and has such a ‘company cap” 
on, that we are led to doubt whether the artist intends us to sup- 
pose that the poor old soul remains solitary in life by the loss of 
all the branches of her family, or that she has been left behind 
while everybody else has gone off to an evening party. A very 
charming picture is Mr. Joseph Knight's ‘ Blanchisseuses — 
Bretonne " (28), representing a number of French laundresses 
on a pleasant orchard lawn. The perspective of this 
picture is so fine, and its green tint so beautiful, that it is worth 
much study. ‘At Treport—War News’’ (67), is a capital 
assembly of fisherwomen on the beach eagerly discussing the 
latest intelligence. ‘*The White Cockade’’ (70), by Mr. 
Luxmoore, is an admirable picture, representing a girl sewing 
a bow of ribbon on toa military three-cornered hat. The clabo- 
rate finish of the brocade dress, and the fineness of texture and 
finish, are, however, the greatest poiuts in the work. Mr, Arthur 
Hill sends a very sweet picture (84) of a homely but pleasant 
young woman tending a lily in a flower-pot; and Mr. Thorne- 
waite contributes two capital little sketches of children, ‘* The 
Standard Height’’ (94) and ‘* A Good Haul”’ (97). ‘‘ Cinderella 
and her Sisters ’’ (128) is a firmly-coloured and telling picture by 
Mr. C. Napier Hemy; but it is, we think, too stern in treatment 
for the subject, and is characterised by the artist’s usual dark, 
solid outlines to an unpleasant extent. 

“Curiosity ’’ (180) and ‘ Peep-Bo’’ (181) are two pretty little 
domestic subjects, the first by Mr. A. W. Bayes, and the second 
hy Miss Bouvier. Visitors will recognise Mr. A. B. Houghton's 
“Son of Asgad’’ (141) as having been sent from another exhi- 
Lition, but this will not detract from the appreciation of its fine 
toné and rich colour, ‘* The Village Smithy '’ (164), by Mr. J. D. 
Wateon, is a capital little drawing, which may well be coveted by 
many who yet will not seeall its merits, ‘ Disturbed,”’ by Mr. J. 
W. Bottomley (151), is full of humour, It represents a surly pug 
dog worried out of his summer's sleep by a wasp, and is capitally 
treated. ‘The Keeper's Boy "’ is an excellent picture of a country 
lad with dogs and game, by Mr. James Hardy, jun., and exhibits 
admirable colouring. ** Doubtful Friends’’ (188), by Edwin Bale, 
represents the close attentions of a flock of geese following a timid 
lad whose basket séems the at attraction to his feathered 
attendants, The pietuye is distinguished both by humour and 
good drawing. The most distinctly-humorous work in the gallery, 
however, is ‘*Thoughts of Christmas’’ (269), by Mr. H. 8. 
Marks, representing a friar wandering in the woods, on pious 
thoughts intent, but disturbed in his meditations by the aspect: of a 
lizy herd of fattening swine, His smile ‘‘ at thoughts of Christmas 
brawn’? is full of character, and the whole work is eminently 
luirth-provoling. With Pippa Passes’’ (271), a very charming 
work, suggested by Browning's poem, by Mr. J. B. Yeates, anda 
Portrait of Lady Wensleydale by Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., we 
must close our present notice. Bo the latter work—a small halt- 
length picture—we must, however, direct especial attention as one 
of the finest examples of elaborate, eareful, and yet free and life- 
like execution which has been exhibited for a very long time. 


AID FOR FRENCH FARMBRS.—Lord Vernon presided, on Monday, over 
f lnecting of the general committee of the French Peasant l'armers’ Seed 
Fund, «¢ which a resolution was unanimously adopted in favour of ensuring 
the services of an agent or agents to proceed to France for the purpose of 
siding in the distribution of seed, Another resolution intrusted to the 
execu‘ive all the arrangements nec*ssary for carrying out this work. The 
‘noney donations previously promised amounted to £2676, and additional 
*'reriptions to the amount of upwards of £490 were announced before the 
meeting separated, The Earl of Airlie, Captain Talbot, M.P., Mr. Caird, C.B., 
‘nd Mr. J, R. Robinson were am »ongst the speakers, 


SENSIBLE WORDS FROM ORANGEMEN,—The Grand Lodge of Indepen- 
dent Orangemen have published an important address. They express an 
cploton that the disestablishment of the Irish Church will exert a healing 
iniluence aa time progresses and men become satisfied with a position of 
slsolute religions equality in their relation to the State. The question of 
hon sectarian education, they think, claims the early notice of Parliament. 
mee inculcation of a sound secular education bas conferred an inestim- 
able boon upon the present generation ; and we trust that no Government 
will ever be induced for any temporary purpose of party to subvert 
Y fystem which has produced good results, not only in this 
ind, bat wherever our fellow-countrymen have found a home.” On 
etek d tests they eay:—‘ The opening of the Universities 
ha Dablin, Oxford, and Cambridge, and the removal of all | 
ie 8 disabilities associated with them, should be immediately decided 
an the basis of equal rights, We are also of opinion that the principle of 
i ‘endowment and disestablishment shonld be applied to all ecclesiastical 
teatentine The corrupt practices of Ritualism, engrafted upon Pro- 
a5 “ntismn and destroying its vitality, could ecarcely exist when the Jay | 
“ment participates in Church government, and controls the eclection and 


plete catalogue of the master’s works, given on the unimpeachable 
authority of Herr Thayer, his most industrious and conscientious 
biographer. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Nigel Bartram’s Ideal. By Furorence Wi.rorp, author of A 
Maiden of Our Own Time,’’ ** Vivia,’’ &. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
London: Frederick Warne and Co, 

Fenton's Quest. By the Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
3 vols, London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 

Dorothy Fox. By Lovisa Parr, 8 vols. London: Strahan and Co, 

A Siven. By T. Avotvuvs Troiiorg, author of “The 
Garstangs of Garstang Grange,’’ ‘* Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Friar,’’ Ke, 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

The Value of Fosterstown,. By A. M. Donean. 
Chapman and Hail, 


If the year 1871 goes on as it has begun, it is likely to prove 
most prolific in works of fiction. A very large number of novels, 
in one, two, and three volumes, has appeared since Jan. 1; and 
if anything like the same rate be continued, novel-readers will 
have ample reason to be contented—so far, at least, as quantity is 
concerned ; as regards quality, perhaps there will be less occasion 
for congratulation. We have now before us several of the new 
novels, and propose to devote a brief portion of space to a notice 
of each, taking them in the order in which we happen to have 
read them. ‘That may not be the order of merit; but it is in 
accordance with a rule of criticism to which we generally adhere— 
that is, not to pronounce judgment on a book directly we have 
read it, but to go through several of like character, and, having 
thus a standard of comparison, form an opinion of rlative 
merit accordingly. We think it wise for a critic to act, in 
fact, on the system pursued by a certain facetious Scottish Judge, 
who was wont, on the close of the pleadings in a cause, to address 
the parties somewhat after this fashion:—*‘ Well, gentlemen, I 
have heard all you have had to say in this case, and I really do 
not feel in a fitting state to pronounce judgment. While Mr. A. 
(plaintiff's counsel) was speaking, I thought he was right; but 
when Mr. B. (defendant's counsel) addressed the Court, I thought 
he was right. So 1’ll take all the papers and pleadings home 
with me and let them simmer in my brain for a day or two along 
| with the fumes of the toddy; and then ye shall have an interlo- 
cutor.’’ On the same principle, we like to let the merits of several 
novels ‘‘ simmer in our brain’’ for a day or two (but without, we 
beg all whom it may concern to believe, the “fumes of the 
toddy’’), and then give our opinion, or pronounce our interlocutor, 
to revert once more to Scottish legal parlance. 


The first upon our list, ‘‘ Nigel Bartram'’s Ideal,’’ is a novel in 
one voluine; and quite sufficient space, too, in which to comprise 
all the story the author has to tell. The narrative flows smoothly 
enough; but we cannot help thinking that the point upon which 
all the complications turn is exceedingly unreal. he hero, 
Nigel Bartram (an East India civil servant, or something of that 
sort), for some unexplained reason, imbibes a strong dislike to 
‘blue stockings’’—that is, literary females—and selects as his wife 
a lady whom he and everybody who knows her (with one excep- 
tion) regard as a very common-place personage ; and Mr. Bartram 
is greatly disgusted, and makes himself and his wife miserable in 
consequence, when he discovers that she is a much cleverer 
woman than he thought—a genius, in fact, who in earl 
youth had written a striking but somewhat sensational novel. 
Now, we do not say that Mr. Bartram’s ideas and conduct are 
impossible, because a great deal of absurdity is possible to perverse 
human nature; but we do think it extremely unlikely that a man 
of sense and education, a man of the world, and a literary man to 
hoot, should be such a fool as to scorn his wife—and that wife a 
model of everything a wife ought to be—for no bettor reason than 
that she was the possessor of unsuspected genius! We think 
Marian Bartram was to blame in concealing from her husband the 
fact of her beisg the author of ‘‘Mark's Dream,’’ the sensation 
novel in question; but it seems that it was not the concealment, 
so much as the fact of authorship, that constituted the fault in his 
eyes. Is this likely or natural? The author of “‘ Nigel Bartram’s 
Ideal’’ is a lady, and we suppose that accounts for her having so 
much to say abgut people ‘‘not being understood:’’ female 
authors are prone to that sort of thing; which we also deem rather 
strained, for if persons, men or women, be worth understending, 
they will generally manage to make themselves understood, 
Whether they may be as fully appreciated as understood, is another 
affair, If these two points of objection be got over, ** Nigel 
Bartram’s Ideal’’ will Be found pleasant reading enough. 


When Miss Braddon first took the novel-reading world by storm, 
her works were distinguished by great power, much originality, a 
dash of vulgarity, and a strong infusion of the element popularly 
known as ‘‘scnsationalism.’’ This lady’s manner is now con- 
siderably modified. She has discarded sensation, and she has 
nearly purged her style of vulgarity; but it seems to us that she 
has also lost much of her force and originality. ‘ Fenton's 
Quest,”’ her latest work, is strongly illustrative of this. The story 
is not vulgar and it is not sensational; but neither is it powerful 
or original. There are some fairly-drawn characters—John 
Saltram (or Holbrook) being the best—but none of them dwell 


London: 


ae Jntment of the officiating clergy.” The independent Orangemen are of 
Dp nic n that the strict policy of non-intervention should be applied | 
fate rally. ** We protest against the interference of our Government in the 
res affuirs of the Italian kingdom, on the same principle that we 
Ject to any armed intervention on behalf of either of the belligerents at 


bene engaged in deadly conflict on the soil of France. War is a terrible 


dre; 


Npcitp we trust that the Supreme Disp ser of events will avert that 
‘4 calamity from the dominions of our gracion: and beloved Sovereign,” 


in the reader’s memory for long; and the narrative and incidents 
continually remind one of like features in other novels, For 
instance, the seclusion of Mrs. Holbrook in the old Hampshire 
Grange recalls Leicester's conduct to Amy Robsart; her subse- 
quent confinement in the ‘‘ padlocked room ’’ at Wyncomb Farm 
might be paralleled in hundreds of ** Minerva Press’? novels; the 
episode of Ellen Carley’s marrying a man she loathes in order to 
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save her father from the consequence of his malversations, is not 
that suggestive of Pauline Deschappelle and M. Beauscant ? and 
the detective Proul is just’ Mr. Anthony Trollope’s detective in 
“Tle Knew He Was Right” over again. Still, notwithstanding 
all this, “ Fenton's Quest’’ is not a dull novel—nay, is a very 
interesting novel; aud for the simple reason that the anthoress is 
a woman oi talent, if not of genius, and probably could not write 
an unreadable book even if she tried. Her latest production is 
very readable indeed ; and if readers have not too-ready memories 
and do not care to be hypereritical, they will enjoy ‘ Fenton's 
Quest’ greatly, and probably even critics will find less to object 
to in it than in most of Miss Braddon's earlier efforts. 


_“Dorothy Fox” is a story of the perfectly harmless, but de- 
cidedly common-place, school of fiction, ‘Tho shelves of every 
circulating library comtain dozens like it; Mudie's must be 
crowded with them, The characters include fashionable poople 
and RE ee and their different ways of thinking, acting, 
speaking, and living aro fairly enough portrayed; but has not all 
that been done times without number before? The fashionable 
aristocrats—of whom Lady Laura Verschoyle is the type—are 
poor, proud, scheming, worldly, and therefore mean; the trades- 
people (Friends most of them are) exhibit (some of the female 
portion of them, at all events) true gentility in that they arc 
simple, sincere, cultivated, and yet unassuming; and of these, 
Patience Fox and her pretty daughter Dorothy are very lovable 
specimens, But none of the characters are at all original con- 
ceptions or masterly delineations which will rank among tho 
gallery of illustrious creations which English fiction can boast, 
Their sayings and doings may please or displease you as you read ; 
but they will be forgotten almost as soon as the book is Inid aside ; 
and you may lay the book aside at any time, and feel no over- 

owering desire to take it up again. In short, ‘ Dorothy 

‘ox’’ isabook for the circulating library—and that is all, No, 
not quite; for the book affords us a curious glimpse into the inner 
life of the Quakers, and of the remarkable revolution in their 
opinions that has been going on of late years, and with which the 
authoress seems fully conversant. 


In Mr. T. A. Trollope’s volumes we have metal more at- 
tractive, and cannot read half a dozen pages till we feel that we 
are in different companionship altogether. Here we have a nar- 
rative of strong interest; a pleasing style; powerfully delineated 
individuality of character; a skilfully-constructed plot; some 
incisive bits of moral anatomy; aud very realistic pictures of 
social life in Italy at the close of last century, On one point, 
perhaps, we might find fault with Mr. Trollope; namely, on the 
score of arrangement. Had the opening portion come in at a 
later period, the author would have been saved a good deal 
of repetition and the reader stroag temptations to “ skip.’’ 
Book I, makes us familiar with the characters of most of the 
actors in the drama, and we are apt to care little, consequently, 
for the elaborate delineations of those characters given in sub- 
sequent divisions of the work. Hence the temptation to ‘skip.’’ 
And yet “skipping ”’ is not advisable with Mr. Trollope, forall his 
matter willrepay careful perusal. Another thing to which objoction 
might possibly be taken is that our author's details of certain 
features of social life inItaly are just a trifle too realistic; the result 
being to render the book better adapted for the perusal of adults 
than of young people, and of males than of females. But then 
the story is a story of life in Italy seventy odd years since, not of 
life in England now; and these realistic touches become necessary 
to the truthfulness of the picture; and, after all, they are not 
offensively stated. The story, as we have said, is a tale of Italy 
at the close of last century; the scene is the ancient city of 
Ravenna; the actors are persons of note there, with the addition 


of a pretty Venetian artist and a then famous prima dana, 
.Bianca Lalli by name, and the ‘‘ Siren’’ who gives a title to the 
book, This ‘‘diva’’ comes to Ravenna from Milan with ao 
slightly besmirched reputation—that is to say, feeling herself 
becoming a little passé, she had endeavoured to lure a certain 
Lombard Duke into marriage, the intrigue having been cut short 
and the siren sent adrift by the paternal Austrian Governor of the 
province. ‘La Lalli”’ attempts the same tactics in Ravenna, her 
intended victim being the Marchese Lamberto di Castelmare, the 
** most solid man in the city; ’’ and out of this fresh intrigue the 
chief complications of the tale arise. But Aow these arise and how 
how the plot is worked out, we must leave readers to discover 
from the book itself. All we need say is, that it is worked out 
in a most skilful and effective manner, and that this work has 
in it a degree of “grit’’ and vigour rarely ‘met with in novels 
nowadays. In ‘A Siren’? Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope las 
added a rose not only to his own literary chaplet but alsa to 
that which adorns his name, 


Mr. Donelan’s story, while it will remind middle-aged 
readers of some of the popular tales of their youth, and 
recall Miss Edgeworth and half a dozen other admirable 
writers, will not fail to interest the present subscribers to 
the libraries whence the periodical parcel is sent to furnish 
family reading, As ‘‘a talo of Irish life,’’ it is capitally cay. 
structed; and the local colouring as well as the charactors 
will at once attest the truth of that part of its titl, it 
has, however, very special claims on the grounds of a certain deli- 
cacy of treatment and diction not too common in these days of 
sensationalism ; while, where the language is a little stilted or 
formal, even in the conversational portion, the reader will scarcely 
require to be reminded—first, that the persons supposed to be 
speaking are educated Irishmen and Irishwomen, to whom a cer- 
tain /ine-wordiness seems to be natural; and, secondly, that the 
sentiments expressed are so indicative of the temper and dispasi« 
tion of the personages supposed to be speaking that the slight 
touch of diloquence is only perceived by a critical okserver, 
The original title of the work (changed because it had already 
been used—a fact of which the author was not aware until 
the book was printed) was ‘‘ Sowing and Reaping;" and 
this would be more suggestive af the plot of the story, 
though we soon discover the meaning of ‘The Value 
of Fosterstown’’—'an Irish estate, obtained by one Jamos 
Foster from his elder brother Reginald because of the latter 
refusing to conform according to the statute passed in the reign 
of William III. The younger brother, whose desire to possess 
the property was stimulated by the hope of marrying a girl who 
was also beloved by Reginald, being p-ompted to this course by 
the son of the steward, succeeds in his designs; and the progress 
of the story may be said to involve the kind of expiation which 
the family have to make for this baseness. We are mainly 
interested, therefore, in the families of the sons of Reginald, who 
takes service in the Austrian army; and of James, who dies, and 
leaves a successor too much like him in habits and disposition. 
This gentleman—Mr. Michael Foster—is twice married and twice 
widowed. ‘Two children of his second wife he keeps with 
him in Ireland—a boy and a girl; the daughter of his first 
wife he leaves with her maternal grandfather in France, 
and only sends for her when she has grown to be a 
beautiful and intelligent young woman. She has_ never 
seen her half brother and sister; and she and her father 
are strangers. The widow of the grandson of Reginald Foster is 
a woman of small property, living with her sonin Dublin. He 
also is named Reginald, and retains an indignant recollection of 
the wrong done to his family by the treachery of James, his 
grand-uncle. This, however, does not prevent the families meet- 
ing. Experienced novel readers will find little difficulty in 
hazarding a guess about some probable passages in this family 
history; but we generally make it a rule not to spoil the plots of 
two-volume stories by outlining them for the reader. It will be 
sufficient to say that the loves and losses of the pretty bat 
uncertain Annie, the descriptions of the circle in which the 
Fosters move, and the very well sustained interest of pathos and 
passion throughout the book, will make it pleasant reading for 
those who are still fastidious enough to like a remaining influence 
of the style that we are, for our part, glad to see has not been 
wholly superseded by modern criminal literature, 
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MUSIC. 


Turn managers of the Lyceum Opera Buffa are either not 
anxious to increase their repertory or their performances are 


attractive enough to make variety superfluous. Let us hope the | 


latter is the case; but, anyhow, we have nothing new to record 
this week. ‘ Ali Baba,’’ ‘Crispino e la Comare,”’ and ‘ L’ Elisir 
d’Amore’’ sustain the fortunes of the house, with what success 
will appear before long, since it can hardly be doubted that the 
spirited effort of Messrs. Mattei, Hutchings, and Verger is passing 
through that maueatse guart d’ heure to which so many promising 
enterprises snccumb, Meanwhile, the Lyceum Opera has the best 
wishes of all who desire to see a noble form of entertainment 
naturalised among us. Hitherto opera has been an exotic, and 
pessimists say an exotic it must remain. Nous verrons. 

That the advantages of the Monday Popular Concerts might 
reach those Who cannot well attend an evening performance, Mr. 
Arthur Chappell has been in the habit of giving a series of 
tmatinées on successive Saturdays during a part of each season. 


The first concert for the present year took place, on Saturday last, | 
in St, James’s Hall, the artists being Madame Néruda, Miss Agnes | 
Zimmermann, Messrs. Ries, Straus, Piatti, Lazarus, and Herr | 


Stockhausen (vocalist), A more popular programme could hardly 
have been devised, including as it did Mozart's clarinet quintet ; 


Beethoven's trio, No. 2 (op. 1); Handel's Suite de Picecs, best | 


known as containing “‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith ;’’ the adagio 
in F, from Spohr's ninth violin concerto; and come selections from 
the ‘* Winterreise”? of Schubert. All these favourites were ad- 
mirably rendered by the competent performers whose pames we 
have given, and a large audience seemed highly delighted with 
the treat. At to-day’s concert Madame Schumann will appear, 
the programme being not less attractive than that just noticed. 
The distinguished pianist last named made her rentyée on Mon- 
day, and was received with the full honours which Mr. Chappell's 
patrons know so well how to bestow on deserving artists. Madame 


Schumann is now a regular feature of the Monday Popular scheme; | 


aud, although the advance of time has necessarily affected her 
execution, the favour well earned by past achievements and con- 
tinued artistic and intellectual power remains as great as ever. 
These abiding characteristics were forcibly displayed in a vigorous 
and striking rendering of Schubert's sonata in A minor—one of 
those works which Madame Schumann has by frequent use 
thoroughly mastered. The performance was heard with interest, 
and applauded with all the enthusiasm it deserved. Madame 
Schumann also took part (with Madame Norman-Néruda) in 
Beethoven's sonata for piano and violin (op. 30), besides playing 
the accompaniments of her late husband's song ‘‘ Der Nussbaum,” 
to the singing of Herr Stockhausen. The quartets given at this 
concert were Mendelssohn’s in E flat—a very popular work ; and 
that by Haydn in G major, known as op. 64. In addition to 
Schumann’s lied, Herr Stockhausen sang an air by Buononcini, 
** Per la gloria,’ which imparted a very favourable idea of the 
man who was once the rival of Handel and the subject of Dean 
Swift's epigrammatic wit. 

At the Crystal Palace, last Saturday, the picce de résistance was 
Mendelssohn's [talian symphony, that glorious work having a very 
fine rendering under Mr. Mann’s guidance. Its abounding life 
and not less pervading beauty were displayed after a fashion which 
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ARMY ORGANISATION. : 

We cannot too emphatically recommend to the attention of 
politicians, and of all men who have an intelligent interest in the 
vital question of our national defences, a remarkable article by 
| Professor Cairnes in the new number of the Lortnightly. The 
question, as it presents itself to that eminent writer, is one of “A 
National or a Standing Army ;"’ and, as British readers are more 
apt to be influenced by facts and figures than by mere sentiment, 
he begins by placing a few startling data side by side. In France, 
before the present war, the Army Estimates for last year 
amounted, in round numbers, to £14,000,000, representing the 
total available effective strength of the army on a peace estab- 
lishment. The Army Estimates of Prussia at the same period 
amounted, in round numbers, to £7,000,000, representing & total 
available effective strength of 500,000 men in time of peace. 
|The Army Estimates of England amounted, at the same 


total available effective strength of 40,000 men. The total 
| annual cost of each German soldier was £29; of each French 


cost, budget for budget, man jor man. Professor Cairnes then 
takes a survey of the leading types of military organisation 


| into three categories—viz., standing armies (recruite dby voluntary 
| enlistment), as in England; national armies, as in Prussia and 
Switzerland; armics of a mixed kind, as in France. In England, 
the militia and volunteers represent rather ‘‘ material for reserves’ 
| than actual reserves. Here, being thrown upon the labour market 
for recruits, and the soldier's trade declining constantly in general 
estimation with the progress of industry and the growth of pros- 
perity, the Government is compelled repeatedly to raise its terms, 
and yet to obtain recruits from ‘the lowest and least reputable 
classes of the community.’’ Thus the system becomes more 
and more costly, and tho class of recruits tends more and 
more to deterioration, Voluntary enlistment necessitates long 
| service; recruits expect a permanent vocation ; hence a large force 
of ineffectives in the character of pensioners. It results that the 
British Army, as at present constituted, is the costliest in tle 
world, aud becomes more and more costly at each stage of social 
progress, and more and more a caste apart from civil life, But 
Prussia, where the foundation of the military force is ** not con- 
tract but status,’ combines the bulk of the whole able-bodied 
vopulation. The term of service is short—three years to the 
Brench five and the English twelve—with a reserve strength in 
proportion of three to one to the active force in time of piece. 
The cheapness of this establishment—just half the English 
estimates— arises from its very nature and constitution. 
There ara no ineffectives; the soldier returns to civil 
life and productive industry; thus that economic waste and 
that social mischief (against which we are providing by 
Contagious Diseases Acts) are altogether avoided. It is 
true, as Professor Cairnes, with characteristic fairness and 
accuracy, remarks, that to the direct cost of such a force 
must be added the aggregate of private losses “‘ from inadequate 
payment of the troops actually under arms;’’ but the fact 
remains that such an army must be a representation of the whole 
community; or, in other words, ‘essentially a national and 
popular army.”’ If, indeed, the Prussian army, owing to the 


enchained the attention of a huge audience from the first note to 
the last. In truth, it is a masterpiece of art, and such as only 
could have been dictated by the fancy of youth, stimulated by 
more than youthful buoyancy and guided by far more than youth- 
ful skill. Other important selections were Professor Bennett's 
elegant overture ‘* Die Naiden,’’ an overture honourable to 
English art; Mozart's pianoforte concerto in B flat, played by 
Mr, Charles Hallé; and the ballet music written by M. Gounod 
for his ‘Faust,’? when that work was produced at the Paris 
Grand Opéra less than two years ago. The concerto pleased, but 
not greatly; for, though quite 4 la Mozart, and having the charm 
of comparative novelty, it istoo small in dimensions and trivial in 
theme to satisfy those whose notion of the composer is based upon 
his better known, because more worthy, effusions. M.,. Gounod’s 
ballet music can be dismissed with the remark that, however 
admirable it may be in its proper place, the effect it produces in a 
concert-room is not great. The vocalists were Madame Leon 
Duval and Mr. Sims Reeves, of whom the latter carried off the 
honours, thanks to his splendid singing of ‘‘ Deeper and deeper 
still,’’ and Schubert's ‘* Weary Flowers.”’ 

A large audience attended the fifth of Mr. John Boosey’s 
Ballad Concerts, given in St. James's Hall, on Wednesday even- 
ing. Mr. Sims Reeves was to have been present, but illness pre- 
vented; and the same cause kept away Mr. Vernon Rigby, the 
engaged locum tenens. These accidents, however, little affected 
the success of the entertainment, if applause and encores may be 
taken in proof of satisfaction. Several novelties were in the pro- 
gramme, among them a song, The Yeoman’s Wedding-Day,” 
by Prince Poniatowski, which Mr. Santley gave in magnificent 
style, and for which he won an encore. The composition has all 
the merit anticipated from the known ability of its composer, and 
ought to meet with extensive favour. Many other vocal pieces 
were given by Madame Sherrington, Miss Wynne, Madame Patey, 
Malle. paren, and Mr. Santley; two pianoforte morceaux were 
well played by Miss Linda Scates; and M. Auguste van Biene, a 
violonceilist of rare attainments, was successful with a fantasia on 
“‘ La Fille du Regiment.’’ Mr J, L. Hatton conducted, 


How THE “Times” WAS SENT TO PARIS.—The long columns of 
announcements in the 7imes intended for friends in Paris have for some 
time been a frequent subject of remark, and people have wondered what 
chance there was of their ever reaching the eyes for which they were 
meant, The means adopted forthis purpose are thus explained in the 
Times :—“ Those of the paper which contained communications to 
relatives in Paris were photographed with great care by the London 
S:ereoscopic and Photographic Company on pieces of thin and almost trans- 
parent paper, about igin, in length by lin, in width. On theee impres- 
sions there could be seen by the naked eye only two legible words, ‘The 
Times,’ and six narrow brown bands representing the six columns of 
printed matter forming a Bors of the newspaper. Under the micrcscope, 
however, the brown spaces 6 legible, and every line of the news- 
paper was found to have been distinctly copied and with the greatest clear- 
ners, The pho! hs were eent to Bordeaux for transmission thence by 
carrier Fae to Paris. When received there they were magnified, by the 
aid of the magic lantern, toa large size and thrown upon a ecreen. A 
staff of clerks immediately transcribed the messages and scnt them off to 
the places indicated by the advertisers.” 


THE PosT OFFICE AND TELEGRAPEY.—Last Saturday a number of 
gentlemen, for the most part connected with tho press, met at the Post 
Office, on the invitation of Mr, Scudamore, to witness the working of Mr. 
Siemena’s patent pneumatic apparatus for the sending of telegraphic mea- 
sages, Amongst those present were Mr. Scudamore; Mr, Culley, engineer- 
in-chief to the Post Office; Mr. R. W. Johnston, of the wlegregh depart- 
ment ; and Mr, Siemens, the inventor, The line upon which the new sys- 
tem has been tried extends from Telegraph-street to the General Post 
OMice (852 yards), and from the Geseral Post Office to Fleet-street = 

ards); making a total of 1704 yards. It was opened for business only last 
Wednesday, and, notwithstanding the disadvantages of working # new 
syetem, the results have been satisfactory. It saves time, it saves the cost 
of twelve clerks, and it does away with the possibility of the mistakes 
which now occur in the transcribing and transmission of messages from 
the district telegraph offices to the central ones. The method of send- 
fog messages and letters through pneumatic tubes is by no means new, 
and has been practised for atleast sixteen years. There are four milesand 


638 yards of such tubes in London alone, and over two miles in some of the 
principal towns of the kingdom. All these lines are worked on what is 
known a8 beg stem, A Foor pongo between Mee one ~ 4 = 
system is that the former is wor on the vacuum principle, the latter on $6 oxi ‘lusiv Lee o9. 
the vacuum and pressure principle combined, thereby increasing the speed ond exists exclusively on reserves ; 

m. Mr. Slemens’s system has been at work for 
some years in Berlin, and it is now for the first time made use of in this 
operation consists of two tubes of 3in. diameter, 


and certainty of tri 
country, The line now in 


immense force kept on foot in peace time, possesses not a few of 
the attributes of a standing army, and appears to be capable of 


ie PA]: ach Enelis ie ; s nue lative | = : ; : 
soldier, £41; of each English soldier, £100. So much for relative | entirely abolished. The population of Marseilles, at the time of 


| an epidemic there in 1828, was estimated at 40,000—80,000 vac- 


| presented by the principal countries of Europe. He divides these | 
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additional for the non-commissioned officers, and 100 per cent in 
addition for officers, In short, a country less populous thay 
Scotland maintains an effective army of 200,000 men at a cost less 
than we pay for ineffectives alone.’’—Daily News. 


SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. 

Dr. Domerr Stoner has contributed the following useful 
information on the value of vaccination as a preventive of small- 
pox :—‘ That vaccination is a sure preventive of smallpox has 
been proved by ‘ the inexorable logic of facts.’ National statistics 


| show, as mentioned by Dr. A. B. Steele at a imceting of the 
| Liverpool Medical Insti!ution, that the mortality from this disease 


for thirty years prior to vaccination was 3000 per million of popu- 
lation per annum; the present death-rate from the same cause 
amounts only to 200 per million, Previous to the extension of the 


period, to an average total of £14,000,000, representing a | Vaccination Act in Scotland the average yearly deaths from smail- 
, i , oA) ’ i 


pox were 1054, and in Ireland from 2000 to 5000. Since vaccination 
has been systematically carried out the mortality from this diseas:. 
in both countzies has progressively decreased, and last year was 


cinated, 2000 variolated, and 8000 unprotected. Among the 30,000 
vaccinated about 2000 were attacked, and twenty perished—one, 


| namely, in a hundred. Of the 8000 unprotected 4000 were 


attacked, and 1000, or one in every four, died: and out of the 
2000 variolated twenty took the disease a second time, and four 
died, or one in five. In the Half- Yearly Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences, vol. lii., appears the following declaration, published by 
the Academy of Medicine of France, immediately prior to the 
Franco-Prussian war :— 

Vaccine is a preservative against variola, although, after a certain time, 
re-vacciuation is indispensable for assuring complete immunity against 
contagion. Re-vaccination is absolutely exempt from danger. Tlie 
Academy formally repudiates all that has been stated to the contrary. Re- 
vaccination may be useful at any age. It may be practised without incon- 
venience during the course of an epidemic, Moreover, it is known that. in 
emall places, in families, in schools, and in certain collections of indi- 
viduals, re-vaccination has sufficed to avert a commencing epidemic. The 
epidemic of sm+llpox now raging at Paris and at other parts of the terri- 
tory bas supplied the most convincing proofs of the preservative power of 
re-vaccination. In various army corps, and especially in the Garde de 
Paris, in various establishments, both public and private, and also in some 


acting as a powerful instrument of aggression, it is not the wide 
popular basis, but the aristocratic organisation of the higher 
ranks, that creates this danger; and the source of the danger is 
to be sought less in the military system than in the political con- 
stitution of the State. As Professor Cairnes goes on to say, ‘‘ the 
remedy lies, not in abandoning the popular organisation of the 
army, but in bringing the Government under Parliamentary 
control; not in curtailing, but in developing, the Democratic 
principle.’ 

Turning to the French military system, what do we perceive? 
Conscription by lot, tempered with the privilege (more and more 
largely used at every stage of social and industrial progress) of 
exemption by money payment, in defiance of that boasted prin- 
ciple of the Revolution—equality before the law. Thus the 
French army is more and more recruited from the lowest classes, 
and is consequently less and less representative of the whole 
community, and cannot develop its reserves as national and 
popular armies do, and as the Second Empire was afraid to do. 
Napoleon III. tried to form a Prwtorian army of veterans de- 
voted to his dynasty by bribing old soldiers with the money paid 
by conscripts to their substitutes. So the French army became a 
standing army of long service, recruited from the lowest classes, 
and without reserves, at an annual cost for which we in England 
maintain about a sixth of its available effective strength, and 
double the cost of the Prussian army. Here we cannot do 
better than invite the earnest attention of our readers to the 
foilowing pregnant sentence :—‘‘ One cannot but remark,’’ writes 
Professor Cairnes, ‘‘ with some uneasiness, in this comparison of the 
French and Prussian military systems with our own, that the points 
on which the French system differs from the Prussian are precisely 
those in which ours also differs from the Prussian, though in a 
more extreme degree, our system exaggerating in every instance those 
Seatures of organisation th were peculiar to the French, and to 
which, it now seems tolerably plain, the collapse of that system 
has been mainly due.’’ Under the impression of this “ sinister 
omen,’’ Professor Cairnes passes on to inquire what resources 
our State demands, what we want to obtain that confidence 
in the stability of our position’’ which is the only remedy for 
discreditable panics. ‘* What we want is not a large stand- 
ing army to crush us with its cost during peace, and 
then, when the time of trial comes, to fall to pieces at 


ef the municipal schools, variola has been extinguished under the influence 
of re-vaccination. Finally, recent statistics, chiefly those collected in the 
civil hospitals of Paris, prove in a most formal manner that persons who 
had been re-vaccinated were attacked in very small numbers, and then but 
very slightly and without figuring in the bills of mortality, It is of the 
greatest importance, then, both In public and individual interest, to extend 
by ali possible means the practice of re-vaccination, 

*‘ This document will, it is to be hoped, convince many persons 
of the importance of re-vaccination, an operation which, L submit, 
cannot be too strongly enjoined, Ihave now under my notice a 
young lady who, though vaccinated when a child, has contracted 
the disease, and is now lying in a dangerous state; and a fort- 
night ago I was called to a patient, aged twenty-eight, who had 
also been vaccinated when a child, and whom I found in a most 
hopeless condition. On the fourth day of my attendance he was 
@ corpse, 

** Since some persons are under the impression that the vaccine 
matter now produced is less powerful than it was years ago, I may 
state that all practitioners, 1 believe, agree that it is at present 
neither more nor less powerful than it was in the time of Jenner, 
and that the condition of the human system alone is answerable 
for the occasional inefficacy of the lymph. 

“In conclusion, I would add that, as there seems to be a doubt 
regarding the statement that immunity from smallpox isin direct 
ratio to the number of vesicles produced, I have searched for 
evidence in support of this assertion, and find it stated in the 
Lancet of Dec, 24, 1870, that a child vaccinated in four or six 
places is protected four or six times more perfectly than a child 
vaccinated in one place, In the //a//+ Yearly Abstract, vol. lii., 
just published, in a paper by Dr. A. L. Stecle, occurs the follow- 
ing passage :— 

The inquiries of Mr. Marson and of the medical department of the 
Privy Council have established almost conclusively that the degree of pro- 
tection afforded isin direct proportion to the quality of vaccination, Nothing 
less than four well-marked typical cicatiices are sufficient to indicate a full 
measure of protection. 

LORD HARTINGTON made his first public appearance as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at the annual distribution of prizes to the science 
and art students in connection with the Royal Dublin Society. ‘The Lord 
Lieutenant was also present. 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH lies seriously ill with an attack of 
erysipelas, at Blenheim Palace, where he is attended by his physician, Dr. 
Acland, of Oxford, From inquiries, however, on Wednesday evening, we 
understand that his Grace is now progressing favourably. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT.—A Correspondent 
at Bordeaux writes:—‘I learn that a gentleman holding an official 
position here has received the copy of a letter addressed by Mr, Gladstone 
to an English member of Parliament, which will tend to disabuse the minds 
of those l'renchmen who regard the Englistt Cabinet as having hostile feel- 
ings towards the present French Government.” The letter is as follows :— 
“ Hawarden Castle, Chester, Jan, 19, 1871.—My dear Sir,—It is impossible 
to read without deep interest the letter of M. Benard, which you have been 
kind enough tosend me. We, who witness with the deepest pain the con- 
tinued and increasing horrors of the war, must not be surprised if, in that 
agony —for such it is, though it is an agony of heroism—in which the people 
of Paris fight for their country, our motives, and even our acts, are not 
always correctly apprehended. There is no request before us from the 
French Government for recognition, There never has been any since the 
mission of M. Thiers, several months ago—very shortly, indeed, after the 
Government was formed. Yct, for every practical purpose, we have pro- 
ceeded towards and with them just as if their origin had been the most 
formal in the world, and never by word or act have weimplied that they 

were not entitled in the highest degree to our sympathy and respect.” 


the first shock, leaving us helpless in presence of our adversary, 
but an organisation entailing small expense in time of peace, but 
capable, when the need arises, of giving us army after army till 
the invader is subdued; an organisation in which every man 
should know his place and fall into line, with the certainty of dis- 
ciplined habit.’’ We want a military system which, being ‘‘ really 
effective for defence, would, in an extreme emergency, be effective 
for something more.’’ Now, can we get this, or anything like it, 
out of our existing organisation? ‘The question answers itself. 
“An adequate army on our present system would be ruinous; it 
would more than exhaust our entire revenue.’’ Professor Cairnes 
concludes, that ‘‘a reform of our military system on the principle of 
a national army is a necessity of the case.’’ How are we to set 
about this task? First—‘‘The purchase system must be abso- 
lutely swept away. While a shred of it remains, it is plain that 
nothing of any moment can be done.’’ Secondly—The militia 
and volunteers ‘‘ must be brought into such relations with the 
Line as to constitute the whole in effect a single system, moulded 
by the same training, and subject to the same discipline.” 
Thirdly—Short service ; inasmuch as ‘‘the great scale of force 
obtainable from military organisation on ths popular plan”’ 
means ‘“‘not forces actually on foot, and weighing on the re- 
sources of the country,”’ but “potential ’’ armies available in the 
hour of need. Then how is euch a national and popular army to 
be recruited? Professor Cairnes is for universal compulsory ser- 
vice. It is not, however, to Prussia, but to Switzerland that 
Professor Cairnes looks for our model and example; to that 
free and hardy nation which keeps no permanent army 
in time of peace; whose entire force is ‘‘potential,’’ 
_ “exists | whose every able- 
bodied citizen is bound by law to serve in person in the ranks, 
and to undergo complete military training. ‘‘ Within a weck of 
the French declaration of war, this small State placed 40,000 


Toe operator at the Telegraph-street office, for example, has telegrams and | men—infantry, cavalry, and artillery—iu line upon her froutier.”’ 


letters to send to St. Martin’s-ie-Grand, and 
being sent. The 


of Parliament, aud perhaps still further, 


he telegraphs the fact of their | The total annual cost of t! iss ‘* potential” g 

operator at the Post Office notices the arrival of the ho Swiss '‘potential” army of 200,000 
* carrier,” a hollow cylinder of felt, containing the despatches; he blocks 
the line for a moment, takes out the “carrier,” and proceeds to open the 
line again, ‘The whole operation occupies less than two minutes, Should 
it be found to answer, the line will be extended to Charing-crogs, the Houses 


men, out of a population of about 2,500,000, is £333,000 ster- 
ling; and the amount of interruption to civil and industrial 
pursuits from the calls of the army is—for infantry, from 100 to 
110 days over a total period of 25 years; for engincers, artillery, 


and carabiniers, 160 days; for cavalry, 170 days; with 40 days | 


Tue LONDON ScHOOL BOARD.—The London echool board met on Wed- 
nesday. Lord Lawrence, who occupied the chair, stated that the Govern- 
ment had issued acircular form as te the statistics to be obtained from 
each of the metropolitan districts, Mr. George Attenborough was 
appointed accountant, Mr. G. H. Bromley minuting clerk, and Mr. N. A. 
Rixon junior clerk. Professor Huxley gave notice that he intended to 
bring on his promised motion on tbe 15th inet., as to the character of the 
education to be given in the echools; when Mr. W. H, Smith, M.P., said 
he should move that the Bible be read and taught. The adjonrned 
debate on the question whether the meetings of the board should 
be opcn:d with prayer was got 1id of by a compromise. Thirty- 
seven members having signed a requisition that a separate room 
be provided for members who choose to meet for the purpose of 
united prayer, and the chairman having expressed his readiness to com- 
ply, the Rev. J. Mee and Mr, Smithers withdrew their motions on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hepworth Dixon then proposed, and Mr. M‘Gregor seconded, 
that means be provided for ‘* physical training and drill” in every ele- 
mentary school, Mr. Lucraft objected to drilling pauper children into 
soldiers and sailors, and moved that the word “‘drill”’ be omitted, Aficr 
frome discussion a division took place, when 15 voted for Mr, Lucraft's 
amendment and 27 against it. Mr, Dixon's motion was consequently car- 
ried. Mr. Lucraft then gave notice that at the next meeting he should 
propose the adoption of a by-law making education compulsory. 

TUR REVICTUALLING OF PARIS,—The papers are asked to publish, on 
behalf of the French Embassy, the following notification :— An armistice 
having been signed, and the revictualling of Paris having been agrecd 
upon between Count Bismarck and M, Jules Favre, all goods, especially 
flour, corn, and coal, that the trade may have in store to this effect, shoul 
be at once forwarded by the fastest trains to Dieppe, where the French 
Government have made arrangements, and are willing t> buy the same. 
No impediments of any kind will be put on the goods, either on the part of 
the Prussian or of the French authorities,” The Lord Mayor's Relief Com- 
mittee, through Mr, Alfred de Rothschild, have dispatched the first con- 
signment of provisions for Paris, since the armistice, by the Soutl- 
Eastern Railway. These provisions were rent by especial train, ant 
the steamer left Folkestone for Dieppe on Tuesday morning. A special 
steamer also left F.lkestone the night before for Dieppe, by arrangement 
with Meesre. Rothschild. We understand that the South-Eastern Railway 
Company will run, when required, special trains and boats to Dieppe until 
the Calais and Boulogne routes are open for the conveyance of provisions, 
89 as to assist to the utmost in their power in the relief of the suffering 

ple in Paris. From several sources it is stated that the distress in Paris 

s very great. Tho railways (Orleans, Nemours and Orleans, Alengon) are 
| to be opened for the purpose of provisioning the city, and also the rivers 
Seine and Marne, and the roads to the south and west. The most urgent 
wants of the people are for the present supplied by the German army from 
its own storee, 
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A GALA NIGHT IN ROME. | 

Tue Romans are always fond of a furore of | 
some kind or other. At present their most im- | 
etuous sentiments of loyalty and affection are, 
Heservedly devoted to Princess Margarita and the | 
Prince of Piedmont. On the evening of Jan, 25, 
the Apollo Theatre afforded a memorable example | 
of their enthusiasm, and the impressario, Signor 
Jacovacci, reaped a golden harvest by the enor- 
mous prices at which he sold his boxes and stalls 
to the members of the aristocracy and mezzo-ccto 
desirous of witnessing the first appearance, in the 
newly-constructed Royal box, of the future King 
and Queen of Italy. 

All around the theatre a numerous crowd col- 
lected before eight o'clock, in expectation of the 
arrival of the Prince and Princess, Prince Doria 
and the members of the Municipal Junta took 
up their station in the atrium, in which, and | 
on the stairs, the firemen in their Roman 
helmets were paraded, and farther up a double 
row of gentlemen in full evening dress 
reached to the entry of the Royal box. 
The house was crammed. The ladies were 
in splendid toilettes, and the gentlemen in black 
coats and white ties, or in uniform, About nine 
a burst of applause in the street announced the 
approach of the Royal carriages, Prince Doria 
ceived the Princess at the door of her carriage, 
and offered his arm to conduct her to the Royal 
box. Prince Humbert gave his arm to the 
Duchess of Rignano (ée Doria), lady of honour 
for the day. The party were enthusiastically 
applauded through the vestibule and waiting- 
rooms, and responded most courteously all along. 
When the curtains of the Royal box were drawu 
aside and the Royal pair entered, there was a 
stupendous burst of enthusiasm; and, as all the 
boxes were crammed, it was curious to see ten or 
twelve eager heads protruded from each towards 
the centre of attraction. Three separate times the 
Prince and Princess had to come forward to the 
front of the box to respond to the inces- 
sant vivas and waving of handkerchiefs of the 
audience; the Princess, with that charming, 
graceful courtesy which distinguishes her, and 
his Royal Highness, with manly but almost 
tuo serious demeanour, Princess Margarita, who 
sat on the Prince's right, wore a white moire 
drcss, with perpendicular stripes of gold on the 
skirt, and broad gold volants, and a very long 
train. On her head she wore the beautiful gold 
diadem of oak-leaves executed by Signor Cas- 
tellani, and presented to her Royal Highness by 


ALLUSTRATED TIMES 


for the lady; from there to the Bank and back 
to Panton-street. He was then ordered to take 
the defendant home toe Acton, where he gave him | 
sixpence for refreshment and told him to call the | 
next morning for his fare. Witness said he could | 
not, and then the defendant took up a poker and 
threatened to knock out his brains if he did not 
leave the house. Witness left and called the next 
morning, but he was not paid. Mr, Turner said 
he was instructed to appear for the friends, who 
wished the cab fraternity to know what kind of 
man the defendant was, as he was given to tipsy- 
mania, which was the mildest term he could put 
on his conduct. On that very day he drew £5 |} 
from the solicitor who instructed him; and when 
he reached home he had not suflicient money to 
pay the fare. Mr. Ingham thought the claim was 
just, under the circumstances, and ordered the 
defendant to pay £1 and 7s. costs, 

Tue Gear Jewret Roppery.— A woman 
named Torpey, who is charged with having aided 
her husband to rob an assistant of Messrs. London 
and Ryder of jewellery valued at £2500, was last 
Saturday brought up on remand at the Marylebone 
Police Court. It was stated by the solicitor for 
the prosecution that neither the stolen property 
nor the prisoner's husband had as yet been dis- 
covered, The evidence of Mr. Parkes, the 
assistant who was overpowered by Torpey and his 
wife, was taken, and in the course of his ex- 
amination the cords and the handkerchief with 
which he was bound and blindfolded were pro- 
duced in court. Ile identified the prisoner as the 
woman concerned in the robbery. Miss Goodrich, 
of Southampton, having deposed to having re- 
ceived from the accused a box containing jewellery, 
a further remand was granted. 


YOUNG THIEVES AT SUPPER. 

Nep Wricurt, the humble philanthropist whose 
endeavours to reclaim the dangerous classes of 
the metropolis are already familiar to the public, 
gave, on Monday evening, ene of his sivgular 
suppers to such boys of Deptford as could show 
at least one conviction for felony as their title to 
a card of invitation, The place chosen as the 
scene of the strange festival was the Gospel 
Mission-Hall, in Hall-street, Deptford; and in 
this place about 150 boys were assembled at six 
on Monday evening. It is the fashion to describe 
these young “prigs,’’ as they are called in 
thieves’ slang, as presenting striking peculiarities 
both in physioguomy and figure; but we are 


the Roman ladies on her marriage, and round her 
neck magnificent pearls. After the Royal hymn, 
a cantata, expressly composed for the occasion by | 
the Maestro Lucilla, was executed, and then the 
ballet commenced. The subject was a national 
one; and when the hero, Pietro Micca, in the 
performance of his part, came forward and kissed 
enthusiastically the banner of the Cross of Savoy, 
fresh demonstrations were made by the audience 
in honour of the members of that Royal house 
present among them for the first time on such an 
occasion, 

After the ballet the Prince and Princess rose to 
depart, the public making demonstrations similar 
to those which marked their entry. ‘The corridors 
and stairs were immediately crowded by spec- 
tutors anxious to get a near glance at their Royal 
Hlighnesses, Prince Doria again conducted the 
lrincess, who wore a magnificent camail of 
ermine. Prince Humbert re-conducted the 
Duchess of Rignano, who was wrapped in a rich 
ned de bal of Oriental cloth, embroidered with 
Bold, 

A serenade had been prepared for the Prince 
and Princess in the Quirinal gardens on their 
return to the palace, but there may be too much 
of anything; and the Princess, who had, pre- 
viously to going to the opera, entertained all her 
ladies of honour and their husbands at dinner, 
and doubtless felt sure of sleeping without re- 
quiring any rocking or any more music, begged 
that the midnight compliment might be deferred 
until another occasion, 


THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. 


larru on Faratism.—At Lambeth, on Wed- 
nesday, Mr, John Walter Harvey, of Brawell- 
roul, Brixton, was summoned by the guardians 
of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, for neglecting to have 
his child, Thomas Gardner Harvey, vaccinated in 
‘ccordance with the Vaccination Act, 30 and 31 
Vic., cap, 84, Mx, Fraser appeared for the parish, 
und the defendant attended in person. Evidence 
Wis given that the vaccinator, Mr. Capel, had | 
quired the defendant to have his child vaccinated. | 
The child was born on Dec, 13, 1869, and regis- 
tered on Jan, 17, 1870, The defendant stated to | 
the magistrate that what he had done was not 
from ol stinacy, but from a conscientious be- | 
lief in God's protection; and he did not know | 
why he should afilict his child by vaccination. 
Mr. Chance told him we all required God's pro- | 
tection, and one way to prevent disease and the 
fearful spread of smallpox was vaccination. He | 
thought the objection was foolish. A man worked | 
for his child to keep it, and should have it vac- | 
oat to “7 it well and prevent the spread of 
fn disease, Tho defendant said he objected to 
‘re Insurance and to insurance against accident, 
and, relying on the Almighty’s protection, he ob- 
Je tod to vaccination, He knew magistrates were 
is t forthe punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
re se of those who do well, but he saw no escape. 

r. Chance ordered him to pay a fine of 10s, and 
costs of the summons, He hoped he would take 


bound to state that Monday evening’s assemblage 
looked exceedingly like any other gathering of 
boys of the humbler class, and that if we had 
not been told they were convicted young 
thieves, we should have taken them for ordi- 
nary juvenile ‘* gentlemen of the pavement,’’ who 
had not as yet acquired any title to a record in 
the Newgate Calendar. _'They were some of them 
pale, some of them ruddy, and one of them was 
decidedly handsome, with quite an aristocratic 
air and deportment. They were neither ill 
dressed (for their class) nor apparently ill nou- 
rished, although the eagerness with which they 
rushed at the homely fare provided for them in- 
dicated appetites that required no artificial 
stimulus. Their conduct was orderly and deco- 
rous, their attention to Ned Wright's discourse 
complete, and their mode of responding to and 
joining in the hymns indicated, at least, that 
their early Sunday-school training had not 
been altogether forgotten. The company, we 
were informed, consisted partly of juvenile 
‘*smashers,’’ or passers of base coin, and partly 
of thieves who prey ordinarily on butchers 
and cheesemongers’ shops and other places 
in which trade is carricd on with open 
windows. Supper, which consisted of peasoup, 
flavoured with Australian beef and mutton, and 
great hunks of bread, was introduced precisely at 
six o'clock, and the appearance of the attendants 
with the cans was the signal for vociferous cheer- 
ing from the boys, They all fell to at once with 
a will, and the rapidity with which they each 
emptied one, two, and generally three, large 
basins of their broth in succession was perfectly 
astonishing to the visitors. Ned, having allowed 
his guests thoroughly to enjoy themselves, pro- 
ceeded to address to them one of his peculiar, 
rambling, but at bottom thoroughly earnest and 
improving discourses, First, God's blessing was 
asked on the humble meal which had been so 
highly relished, and then Ned gave out and the 
boys joined in a hymn, the latter picking 
up the words with a quick intelligence, and 
singing in good time, although at times with 
a little superfluous energy. Hardly was 


|the hymn finished, when Ned broke in with 


his own juvenile reminiscences of Deptford. He 
remembered, when quite a lad, passing along the 
Deptford-road handcuffed, and waiting for what? 
A hundred young shrill voices shouted together— 
“The ’bus!’? which, we were informed, is the 
polite term for the prison van, <A picture was 
then drawn of what a manhood such youthful ad- 
ventures led up to; and the interest taken by the 
audience was evidenced by many a characteristic 
ejaculation, A skilful comparison was next made 
between ‘‘her Majesty’s’bus’’ and the comfort- 
able ’bus of honest life, and the boys were 
earnestly exhorted to make life’s future journeys, 
if possible, in the latter. The usual mixture of 
hymn and exhortation followed, Ned 4 mere 
with an affectionate earnestness which brought 
tears into the eyes of many of the boys; and, incon- 
clusion, he appealed to all who wished to lead an 
honest life to hold up their hands, promising 


a different view of the matter and have the child 
‘ccinated, or the penalty would be increased on 
the next occasion, 


Wo Mg TirsyMANIAC.”’—At Hammersmith, on |h 
"1 uosday, Captain Instone, of Hampton-court- | i 
Villa, Alton-vale, 


Villiers Hazell, a cabman 
the fare for the h 
did not appear, but he was re 
Turner, barrister-at-law. T 
lng sworn, said that on T 
Wiis called to Panton-street, 

up the defendant and a lady. 
Several places, including Bire 
they had luncheon, 
to drive 


hire of his cab, 


Sently about the City. Ife drove 

ba as required, and then to Lenfisaball- 

a some yowiey was bought, and Pp 

a . cab, He next drove them to St. Paul’s- 
‘urchyard, where the gentleman bought a purse 


them plenty of work if they would meet him the 
following morning at the railway arch in the Old 
Kent-road. About half the assemblage held up 
their hands with great readiness; but the other 
alf thrust them down, as if more emphatically to 
indicate their objection to being reformed. Inthe 


» was summoned by Frederick} course of the lecture a striking instance was 
for the payment of 20s., | afforded of the familiarity of the audience with 
The defendant | our criminal annals. 
presented by Mr. I’. | v 
he complainant, on | young murderer, whose trial and execution he had 
uesday week last he | himself witnessed, forgot the name of his hero; 
Haymarket, to take | and, on appealing to the boys to assist his memory 

He drove them to} with the name, the shrill voice of a mere child 
h’s, Cornhill, where } shouted out ‘‘ Mickey’ from a remote corner of 
Tle was afterwards ordered | the room. 
bymn and a prayer, in which about half the boys 
market, }remained to join, and when Ned asked them 
laced } whether they would sit or kneel, the whole of the 

boys present preferred the more reverential 
. posture, 


Ned having commenced a 
ery graphic description of the career of a very 


The proceedings terminated with a 


Carrie-Srarvinc.—At the Guildford Petty 
Sessions, last Saturday, before Mr. A. Chandler 
(chairman) and a full’bench of magistrates, Mr. 
William Kempson Denham, a gentleman farmer, 
of Upper House Farm, Wonersh, but residing at 
Sussex-place, Southsea, was charged, at the 
instance of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, with causing ten cows and 
four steers to be cruelly ill-treated, abused, and 
tortured. Mr, Andrews, an oflicer of the socicty, 
appeared to prosecute; and Mr. George White, 
solicitor, of Guildford, defended. From the evi- 
dence of Mr. Henry Taylor, one of the society's 
inspectors, Mr. James Broad and Mr. A, Cherry, 
veterinary surgeons, it appeared that they 
recently visited the defendant's farm, where they 


found tive cows, five heifers, aud five steers in a 
state of dreadful starvation, ‘lhe officers de- 
clared they never met with a worse case of the 
kind. As the cattle moved about in a yard 
filled with slush their hocks struck against 
each other, and they fell down from sheer 
weakness, It was only after a deal of 
struggling that thoy managed to get up again, 
All the animals had ‘the peculiar stare common to 
starvation, The officers found no food on the 
premises. Scarcely any animal had the power to 
walk, and the place in which they were kept was 
void of all shelter, except a small shed which 
would hold four. The yard was filled with holes 
LSin, in depth, made before the frost. When the 
frost came this produced hillocks which it was im- 
possible for the animals to walk on. ‘The shed 
was in the same condition. From the state of the 
animals they must have been in a constant degree 
of suffering incapable of being realised. John 
Ketcher said he had been inthe defendant’ s employ 
since Michaelmas, and had care of the stock. It 
was his duty to feed the animals. Therewas nothing 
for them to cat but the grass which they got out of 
the hedges and in the fields, and of which there was 
not a sufficiency. Lately they had been locked out 
of the fields, and had only the food on the common, 
He had written to the defendant from time to time 
informing him of the condition of the animals, 
but in his replies he never stated he would send 
any feod. Within the last month, however, he 
had been supplied with some barley meal and 
some bran, the whole of which he gave to the 
pigs and horses. Police-Constable Higginson, 
Surrey County Constabulary, aud Mr. Charles 
Smithers, executor to the late owner of Upper 
House farm, occupied by the defendant, also gave 
evidence as to the state of fearful starvation in 
which the animals were found, Mr. White, in 
defence, urged that the intention of Mr. Denham 
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to starve the animals had been by no means 
proved. It was admitted that up to the middle 
of November there was plenty of grass, and 
Mr. White endeavoured to show that after this 
his client had done all he could to procure 
food, He referred to the fact that six sacks of 
oats were admitted to have been received by 
Kvetcher, and, if this food was given to the cattle, 
he argued that their condition could not have been 
so bad on Jan, 2 as had been represented. After 
the Bench had deliberated a few minutes, the 
chairman said there was the strongest evidence 
that the defendant had infringed the Act of Par- 
liament, and that he had shown the grossest 
negligence. He then inflicted a fine of 45, and 
£2 Los, Gd. costs, remarking that he was not at all 
sure the Bench ought not to have dealt more 
severely with the case. The defendant asked to 


be allowed to state the gross quantity of food he 
had sent to the farm for the use of the cattle ; but. 
the Bench refused to comply with the request.” 
‘The court was crowded during the hearing of the 
case, Which excited great interest in the locality. 
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It is deservedly pronounced 
the most certain remedy. 
MMASTELS’S 
oy UNIVERSAL 
gal] HAIR RESTORER, 
Sse! fragrant, simple, and stainless, 
restores the hair toa 
luxuriant growth, and effee- 
tually restores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in bottles, 3s, each. 


HENRY GLAVE, ~ 


“In peace love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
in war he mounts the warrior’s steed.” 


LOVE-LORNE 


* Love rules the court, the camp,the grove, 
E'en conquerors feel the power ofove.” 


ATRLIER DES S4 
Frevrs, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 


584, 535, 586, and 5387, New Oxford-street, WC. 


One of the Largest and Cheapest West-End Drapery Estab- 
lishments, and the most central in London. 


Omnibuses pass the House at frequent intervals from every 


part and all Railway Stations. 


Manufacturers of Underclothing for Ladies and Children. A 
very useful printed pamphlet, giving the price of every article, 
may be had on application, or sent post-free to any address. 


Silk, Velvet, Velveteen, and Crape Department. 
Fancy Dress, Serges, Repp, and Skirting Department. 
French Merino, De Laine, and Stuff Department. 
Shawl, Mantle, Jacket, and Costume Department. 
Household Linen and Drapery Department. 
Hosiery, Glove, Lace, and Fancy Department. 
Ribbon, Trimming, and Haberdashery Department. 


AN EXTENSIVE AND CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
The Lowest Ready Money Prices, Without Discount. 


PATTERNS SENT TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY POST-FREE ; AND 
PARCELS ABOVE 20s., CARRIAGE-FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


“Tt is incomparably superior to arsowroct, coru-flour, and other forms of starch."— 
H yeu 


INFANTS, Dr. Attficld, 
EN E WHEAT 
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Now ready, price 10s. 
VOL. XVI. of 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Serles). 
Published by ‘Tuomas Fox, 
2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, w.c, 


[Hs 


Now ready, price 2e., 


COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. XVI. OF 
[PuE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Series). 

“~ Catherine-street, at 
London, 
tne Index to VoLXVILot 
[HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Series), 


Price One Fenny. 
may be obtained by order through al Booksellers and News- 
i or will be forwarded post-free by the Publisher 
g MOMAB rox) 5 to sny siden in fhe United Kingdom on receipt 
of postage-s 8 # value of three halfpence. 
2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


To THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
them by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, it 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (if in print), per return 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
nce-halfpenny for each Copy. a 
. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
[HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months * +» oe = BS. 10d. 
Six Months .. 7 oo eT 
Twelve Months _.. ee +. Us. 2d. 
(In ali cases to be Paid in Advance.) 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 


Orders or Halfpenny Postage-Stamps. 
Fox, 2, Cutherine street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
or wPRDI" y 
ae ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
carefully printed on toned paper, forming a most interesting 
escription of the Campaign, In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea, 
Published at the Intusrratep Lonpon News Office, 198, 
trand, W.U.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


Now ready. One Shilling. No, 154. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE _ for 


FEBRUARY. With Iilustrations by George du Maurier yard. Patterns sent. 


end 8. L. Fildes. 


CONTENTS. 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. (With an Hlustration.) 
Chapter _XXII.--Conclusion of the Bath Episode, 
» XXLLL—My Twenty-first Birthday. 
+ ~~ XXEV.—I Meet the Princess. 
» XXV.—On Board a Yacht. 
The Late Helines. 
Spain and her Revolution. 
nebeard's Keys. 
A Garden Keyerie. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
“ Professionals" Ab: . 
Lord Kilgobbin, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter _XV.—In the Garden at Dusk, 
XVI.—The Two * Kearneys.” 
XVIi.--Dick’s Reverie. c 
XVILL.—Maurice Kearney's “ Study.” 
X1X.—An Unwelcome Visit. 
Swiru, Expex, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


EXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Nowready. 
Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, tees, 


&e., 
fin Wt et, owes 8 wage Ms OCESMR, Hr NCHOLSON'S NEW SILKS. 


Southampton-buil 


IANOFORTES. — MOORE and MOORE 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Threo Years; after 
ese pres ecm Seer cenit 
and of the, bes manlacture. 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street 


Easy T 
u strated Price-List free. 
. Ware- looms, 104 me 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. 


Cupid's Post-Card, ‘6d. Love's Visions, 1s. Flower of 

pa ¥. k iJ pent Valentine, le. tyr doz. te Mee 
rnaments, from 3s. 

Meret awunted’ Valentines, from 0s. 6d, to £10 10s. Musical 


in a Laer “ us manne, cies amon four es - 
fini Li) were, W al ce sre entire! 
hidden yan tr floral design. A charming surprise for the 
tite. SOHN 172, Fleet-street, London. 


TABLE-SPOONFUL of the American| JX, SANDS'S SASH RIBBONS, | Black, 


ng. 

health-giving or nutritious article of Food has 
Migs boa | tor producing the finest 

Delicacies an ,». for Infante’, 

Ohildren’s, and Invatids’ Food. It isa pre; - 

tion to be welcomed as a areple dish in every household in 

Europe. Made trom Refined Irish Moss, or nm, fresh 


from the ocean, com! sea-Lreeze with 


FO ne oe oma tiene In Shilfing Packets, cold every where. | ADIES ELASTIC SUPPORTING BANDS 


EAUTIFUL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER will positively 
restore the natural original colour in every case 
of yness, no matter from what cause it arises, 
and the hair is stimulated to natural growth. | 
The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as a hair-dressing for | 
young and old, is the best article that can be 
used ; it imparts a gloss and vigorous appear- 

ance to the hair very beautiful to see. The “ Restorer,” 6s. ; 
the “ Zylobalsamam,”’ 38. ; in la bottles only.—Dépot, 266, 
High Holbern, London. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 

e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 

the teeth « pearl-like whiteness, protects the e iamel from decay, 
eed rts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

MOMS Goss ELLand CO"S EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 
TULLET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended tor its 
purity, To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; end at 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-stacet, London, E.C, 


’ ray Wal : 
AIR DYE. —BATCHELOR’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brow ne only one 
that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 4 
of all Perfamers and Chemists. Wholesale, 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st, ; and # and 95, 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

London. — ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 

superflaons hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
to the skin, Price 3s. 6d; sent for 54 stamps, Of all Chemists, | 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE L088 OF MONEY, 


Provide against Accidents of ell Kinds 
by Insuring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER- ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An Annial Payment of £3 to £6 6s. 
insures £1000 at Death 
or an Allowauce at the rate of 
26 per week for injury. 
Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street. 
Wiis J. Vian, Secretary, 


Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily in large quan- 
tities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns sent. 


Wwive VELVETEENS, bright and soft 


XXVE—In View of the Hobenzollern’s Birthplace. | 82% "Yous oe. and is. at te Ful Dress, Patterns sent." 


7 SIMPSON and CO, 


° 

Dae GOODS, Shawls, Xc., and invite special attention to the 
‘ollowing :— 

Wool ‘Mantle Shawls, 5s, 11d, and 7s, 11d. ; worth 10s. 6d. and 2is, 


to observe that Messrs. 
Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new istered 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE’S Seriatim plan for sending Patterns of Silks and all Textile 


Fabrics per post, b 
. from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. | Ladies are invited to ‘write Sor santerns. 


ALENTIN ES. — Love’ s Tele % 6d. invited to write for 600 Patterns of new Dress Mate: |, COM 
prising, every feats made for the coming winter. 


RRL 
Surprising Brilliancy, Black, and Colours, from 2s. to 
ba. 6d. a yer. F 
D. NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 52, Bt. Paul’s-churchyard. 


D NICHOLSON 
e 


R SANDS, Importer of Madeira 


tions. in every width, at unusually low prices.—! 
1884, Sloane-street, Lo ‘i 


poe SAY Neri, THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


TIMES 


A SPECIAL WHITE CORDED SILK, 
PA pieces of Mick Gros ae buck (in white only), 
are now selling at the above prices, instead of at 4s. éd, and 5s. 


Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 168 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF BUYING BEST PRINTED 
FRENCH MUSLINS Very Cheap. 


Special Sale of over 2000 Pieces, 
in every variety of design and colour, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Summer Wear, 
at Sjd. to 74d. per yard. Patterns free. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
(Cuear ;. and USEFUL DRESSES. 


ow ready, a complete Collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s, 6d. to 25s. the Lyess. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVET - VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, &c, 
Patterns free. From 2s. 9d. to 6s, 6d. per yard. 


pErtEr ROBINSON, 


103 *” 108, OXFORD-STREET, 
London.—Vatterns free. 


"AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, “free of any extra charge," 
by experienced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an; 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), wit 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
tumes, Mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
requisite. 

Mourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 
Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 128. 6d., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S i 
SRAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 200, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


JRENCH MERINOS.—Finest Quality and 


Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashionable 


HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


as Silk. Sacrificed at 2s, 6d.; usually sold at 4s, 6d. per 
iu 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, in 


Winseys, Plaids, Keps, Diagonals, and Satin,Cloths, Made 


HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


are now offering several Cheap Parcels of SILK and 


GES, in a few Colours, at 1s. 9jd, per 


yard, ali pure, suitable for Evening wear. 
Poplins, 2s. 34d. and 28. 94d. 
Waterproof Mantiles, 53. 11d. to 26s, 9d. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free, 
on the new Seriatim p!an.— to 52, 
St. Paui's-churchyard (corner 0! 

Cheapside), London, 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 


tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requested 
NICHOLSON and CO., 60 to 52, St. 


which every pattern can be seen at a glance, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 
WINTER.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom are 


. Nicholson and Co., 51 and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


GENOA  VELVETEENS of 


‘atterns free. 


and CO., 


Silkmercers to the Queen. 
Established 1843. 
50, 51, and 52, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


1s. 114d. per yard. 


e Embroideries, Finest Needlework Edgings and Inser- 
rave House, 
mdon, 8. W. 


for use before and after Accouchement; also 
Elastic Stockings end Knee Caps 
for varicose veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 


SROWN PRINCESS 
OF PRUSSIA, 
THE SULTAN OF 
TURKEY, AND THE 
BENGAL. 


PATRONISED BY THE 
NAWAB NAZIM OF 


AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £i 4s. 
TREADLE MACHINES. 


J i HE 


HAND MACHINE? Imperial .. ee .- £6 60 
Weir . © Excelsior... oe «+ 660 
Guelph 0 Grover and Baker .. 610 ¢ 
Octagon .. 0 Britannia a . 616 6 
Queen Mab 3 3 0 Elliptic, from .. Po ak i 
Cleopatra 4 4 0 Belgravia ee - 710 
Wanzer .. 4 4 0 Howe (Elias,jun.) .. 8 0 0 
Shakspeare ° 4 4 0) Willcox and Gibbs .. 8 0 0 
Princess of Wales 4 4 0 Alexandra es «- 900 
Dolphin .. on 410 0 Wanzer .. .. . O00 
Royal Anchor .. .. 5 © 0| Hinckley Knitting 
Wheeler and Wilson... 5 0 0| Machine + 6606 

\Florence.. ..  «. 10 Dy 


Any Machine may be exchanged after one month's triaif>r 
any other kind, without charge for use. ye 
SMITH and CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(Four Doors from Oxford-street). ! 


w. ¥. THOMAS and CO.'S aye ¥s 
ATENT SEWING - MACHINES, 


‘adapted for every Kind of Work. 
‘Domestic Machines, simple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, £3 lis, 
The celebrated No. 2, £10, 
The Original Patentees. 1 and 2, Cheapside ; and 
Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Londen, 


SILKS! 
SILKS! 


! 
(CONSIGNMENT |" EXTRAORDINARY, 
vale 


at 
BAKER and CRISP’, 198, Regent-street. 


yy AR PANIC. 
CAUTION. 


The frightful consequences of the war on the Continent have, 
in more instances than one, been made the pretence upon which 
to effect the sale of Silks that were never nearer to France than 
London; thus, we are necessitated to caution Ladies to be 
assured that they are really buying goods actually consigned 
from Paris and Lyons by the Manufacturers to us, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of affairs in those cities. 

Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP. 


AR PANIC. 

In this very extensive collection of goods, the very 
best qualities of Black Silks—such as the Cachemire de Soie, the 
Drap de France, the Drap de Lyons, the Poult de Boie, the 
Grosgrain de Lyons—will be found marked down to nearly half 


the value. 
BAKER and ORISP. 


AR PANIC. 


£2300 worth of Evening Silks, from 1 guinea to 5 gs., 

Full Dress. 

£2270 worth ot Lyons Broché, striped, checked, and fancy Silks, 
from 1 guinea to 10gs., Full Dress, ali half price. 

£115 worth of Lyons Silk Velvets, for robes. mantles, jackets, 
&c., from 4s. 9d. to 12s. per yard; only half the value, 

£1260 worth of Japanese Silks, in every shade of colour, in- 
cluding blacks and whites, 25s, 6d, Full Dress; usually sold 
at 2gs. 


ws PANIC. 
SILKS! SILKS! 


Great Clearance 
of 1600 Odd Silk Dresses, 
all of the very richest 
Lyons Goods 


ai 
greatly reduced prices. 
Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


| estateelad SPRING DRESSES, 


at 
BAKER and ORISP'S. 

Piques, 
Percales, 
Satteens, 
Cambrics, 
Brilliants, 
Muslins; 


also, 
French, German, and 
Belgian 
Fabrics. 

The largest assortment. The best taste that we have had 
the honour of submitting to our Patrons for 
Nineteen Years. 

Patterns, now ready, sent free.— Baker and Crisp, Regent-street. 


USLINS at RIDICULOUS 
PRICES FOR SUCH GOOD8— 
viz., 16,000 Dresses of the ver; 
best French Goods, from 3s. 11d, Full Dress, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


MARVEL OF OCHEAPNESS. 


2000 LADIES 
FRENCH LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, at 
Is. 3d. each ; pt tree for stamps. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


UREA. —The FORD'S EUREKA 
DRESS SHIRTS.—Now ready, @ very large assortment 
of shirts for even wear, plain fronts, mney pisited, and 
richly embroidered. Six different sizes, Ready for immedi: 
alarTa's ‘day oto: “ka "word,%, Pou" BS. woe 
order in a day or two. . Ford, 38, , E.C.; Branch, 
308, Oxford-street, W. 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, is equal 


in wear Sterling Silver. A assortment 

of Cake Baskets, Cruet Frames. Carvers, &., 

at prices suitable to every purchaser. 

Table Forks (Fiddie 

Pattern—Per doz.) +. £1 10 Oand £1 10 0 

Dessert Ditto .. oe - 1H0, 1100 

Table Spoons... »- L900, 1180 

Peseert ditto oo ewe ice » 1100 

‘ea ms oe oe oe 20, 018 

Richard tnd. John Slack, 336, Strand, London. i 


TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 
£1000 mAvar’s SEMOLINA, which 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 
bitions, is not su rand far more nutritious than Tapioca, 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommended by 
the Medical Profession for Infante | Tavalids; also un- 
ee for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound, 


REAKFAST—EPPS’S COOOA. 


The ‘‘ Civil Service Gazette" remarks :—‘ B. 
knowledge of the natural laws which govern the Tae sce 
digestion and nutrition, and by & careful application of the fine 
propestiees of be tape mo cooon Mr. aiteon provided our 
reakias' ‘les with # delica’ -flavou: ich may 
save us many heavy doctore’ bi i eene eae 


E P P 8’S 


{RS TEFUL—OOMEOE! PING, 


EPP ss 


y rw , 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this preparation 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply ithe pulling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
J. E. and Co. are also the pre rs of Epps's Glycerine Jujubes 
for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, 


coc O A, 


c 0 Cc O A, 


ft TNAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

| This celebrated and most delicious old 

| is the very CREAM OF IRISH W HISKIES, ia qualtie ene | 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 


Cognac Brandy. Note the red al, pi p 
| branded “KINAHAN'S LL Woisky on ore 


New Wholesale Dépot— 
6a, Great Tichfield-street, Oxtord-street, W. 
953 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA. 

J Prices 2s, 4d § 3s, 4d., and 3s, 8d. per Lb. | 
For 30 years th been celebrated 


Te 
| _for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WAT Horniman “Co; 


osc “Ss 


When you ask for 


, 
G LENFIELD 
| A, STARCH, 
Yo7s see that you get it, 
ty as inferior kinds are often substituted 


for the sake of extra profits 


NEW WAX CANDLE, 6d. per lb., for 


Kitchen use, to burn without snuffing. A Sew Sperm 
Candle, for Parlour use, 9d. per Ib., all sizes (a splendid trans- 
parent candle). Carriage paid (cases pues) to all railway stations 

n London, for cash.—GILBERT'S Oil Stores, and 64, 

, Tottenham-ct.-rd. (near the Chapel); and 102, New Bond-st., W. 


ra OE 
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ARAVILLA COCOA. The Perfection of 


PREPARED © 
Sole Pro; ieee 
TAYLOR BROTHELS, Loadon, 


Delicious and 
nvigorating, 
One trial will 

its excellence. mtieh 


MABAVILLA COCOA. 


MAZAVILLA cocoa. ‘Combining every 
2 high quality {n 
an unequalled 

degrees, 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST 
he '* Globe"’ says :— ‘ 
“ TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved 
@ thorough success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in th: 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concen: 
tration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above ali others. For Homeopaths and 
Invalids we couid not recommend a more agreeable or valuabl 
beverage.'’ Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers, = 


C 0. L. LI ER (CHOCOLATE POWDER 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the 
Sold by ali Grocers, 1s. per lb, * Try healthy. 


[/IGETIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
INDIGESTION DEMILATY, and PULME 
d b. + am 
‘COMPLAINTS ; pee 
is highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach. " 
Sold in Tins, from 1s, 6d., by all Chemists and Italian 
_ Warehousemen ; and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, W. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 
‘The above Ales are now being supplied, in the finest 
condition, in Bottles and in Casks, b; FIND KIE, 
and C0. 33, Wellington-strect, Strend, Wy ates, MADBIE, 


EWING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED. 

Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 

hand or treadle, for Family Use and Manufacturers. Price trom 
42s.—W HIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn-Bars, London, E.C, 


GLEN FIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.”’ 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


O MORE MEDICINE. 
7 70,000 Cures by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which eradicates Dyspepsia Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debility, sleeplessness, Constipation, Flatuiency 
Phiegm, Low Spirits, Diarrhwa, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and 
rs ing, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Cure No, 68,413: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of the 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food. ae reper 
ness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.” 
Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W.; 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at is. 14d. ‘ie. 23. 9d. ; 121b., 226. 


DU BARRY’S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
4lb., 28.5 11b., 38. 6d. ; saa? 121b., 308. ; 24 Ib., 58s. ; 
an 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
a1b., 28.; 11b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON, 
and recommended by the Medical 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes, 
from 2s. 6d. 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label, 


jon. 


OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and 
L ATURAI ath HORDE sO20DONEA” teeny 
i lieved immediately. =p be had vé 


Headache and N rel 
a chemi. from = 3 OF inchosing 15 stamps to London 
ILE and INDIGESTION, WIND, 


Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 
entirely Cured without Mercury, by 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS, 

Sold . Chemists, a 


by all Chemists, 
at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 48, 6d. a Box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


will give safety in 
Conghs, Colds, Influenza, and Shortness of Breath, 
symptoms that cannot be neglected without inviting 
bronchitis, asthma, or consumption, yet readily 
remediable by brisk friction with this 
ointment on the back and cheat. 


LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your houses 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache. 
and th Ly Sale, H Lamplosgh hemist, 
it e only er, H. lou Cc 
113, Holborn-hill, London.” ; 


ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Bick Headagie Tees Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, 


and 
ali Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-known remedy, 
FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH, 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender. 


CORK LEGS. 


Paris and London Prize Medals. 
GROSSMITH’S NEW ARTI- 
FICIAL LEG, with Patent 
Action Knee and Ankle Jointe, 
enables the patient to walk, sit, 
or ride with ease and comfort, 
wherever amputated. Itis much 
lighter and less expensive than 
the old style of cork leg, will last 
a lifetime, and is the only leg yet 
invented that ladies and children 
can wear with safety. It was 
awarded the highest medal in the 
Paris Exposition, and was pro- 
nounced by the jury “superior 
to all others.’’ 
GROSSMITH’S 
ARTIFICIAL LEG, EYE, A 
HAND MANUFACTORY, ~- 
175, Fleet-street. 
Established 1760. 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2,Catherine-atreet 
in the Parish of Bt. Mary-ie-Strand, in the ty of 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, , 
sforesaid.—Satuspay, Prexvapy 4, 1871. 


